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"Him:  an  unhymning"  is  a  study  of  the  use  of  the 

dream  form  in  E.  E.  Cummings'  play  Him  to  express  the 
artist's  process  of  self-discovery.  An  unhymning  is  a 
singing  of  praise  by  dissection  which  is  a  form  of  blas¬ 
phemy.  Cummings  himself  denounced  critics  as  dealers  in 
second-hand  thoughts  and  Cummings '  campaign  against 
critical  investigation  only  illustrates  too  well  the 
danger  of  sacrilege  in  erecting  a  form  of  criticism  that 
does  not  do  the  play  justice.  However,  just  as  the 
dreamer  learns  more  about  his  dream  in  hearing  the  full 
response  of  an  interpreter  to  it,  so  too,  an  artist  can 
discover  much  about  his  work  from  the  people  who  expe¬ 
rience  it.  The  creator  himself  -  be  he  the  creator  of 
dream  or  artwork  -  is  often  unable  to  appreciate  the  full 
implication  and  meaning  of  what  he  has  created.  Because 
the  play  assumes  the  shape  of  the  dream,  the  study 
attempts  to  show  how  the  dream  is  conducive  to  what  self- 
discovery  is  in  Cummings'  terms,  how  this  self-discovery 
is  expressed  in  the  play  within  the  mechanics  of  the  dream 
form,  and  why  the  choice  of  a  play  is  appropriate  not  only 
as  the  appendage  to  the  dream  form,  but  also  for  the 
expression  of  the  artist's  self-discovery.  Finally,  since 
a  play  is  only  as  successful  as  its  successful  potential 
in  performance,  the  theatrical  feasibility  of  the  work  is 
also  considered. 
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Ahem: 


to  introduce 


E.  E.  Cummings  could  well  be  described  as  a 
consummate  artist.  Known  as  one  of  America's  most  out¬ 
standing  poets ,  Cummings  was  also  an  innovator  revolu¬ 
tionizing  conventional  topographical  form  by  assigning 
meanings  to  the  ruptured  use  of  commas,  lower  case,  and 
spacing.  However,  and  more  importantly,  Cummings  was 
a  true  practitioner  of  that  graceful  remnant  known  as 
the  genuine  man  of  letters .  His  literary  output 
includes,  aside  from  his  poetry,  a  travel  book,  a  novel, 
fairy  tales,  art  criticism,  and  a  number  of  humorous  and 
serious  articles .  Apart  from  the  fact  that  Cummings  was 
a  sometime  theatre  critic  for  several  issues  of  the  Dial 
magazine,  a  New  York  based  magazine  of  the  arts  published 
during  the  twenties,  he  was  also  a  successful  painter  and 
actually  did  more  painting  than  writing. 

Given  such  a  variegated  career  embracing  so  many 
different  art  forms,  many  of  which  are  rudimentary  to  "un 
homme  du  theatre,  "  one  wonders  what  sort  of  a  play  such 
a  man  would  write.  As  an  artist  himself,  and  always  con¬ 
cerned  with  what  it  meant  to  be  an  artist,  Cummings  would 
probably  have  agreed  with  John  Galsworthy's  declaration: 
"The  best  plot  is  a  man."1  Thus,  it  is  conceivable 
that  Cummings  might  have  written  a  play  about  being  an 
artist  and  all  the  complex  accoutrements  that  accom¬ 
pany  that  sacred  occupation.  And,  write  such  a  play  he 
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did  -  Him.  According  to  Cummings,  Him  "finished  itself" 
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in  1927.  One  year  later,  on  Wednesday  night,  April  18, 
1928,  Him  opened  at  the  Provincetown  Playhouse.  The 
hostile  critical  aftermath  of  the  premiere  performance 
resulted  in  the  Provincetown  Playhouse  recording  the 
scandal  in  an  anonymous  booklet  -  him  AND  the  CRITICS.3 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  first  production  of 
the  play,  and  after  less  than  a  handful  of  resurrections 
after  its  initial  critical  unwelcome,  Cummings  revealed 
in  i;  six  nonlectures  that  the  play  was  a  study  of  the 
artist's  process  of  self-discovery.  Cummings  believed 
that  for  the  artist,  success  in  art  means  "self-discovery, 
self-knowledge,  and  being  himself,  for  only  in  that  way 
will  he  get  in  firsthand  touch  with  the  living  reality 
without . "4 

Thus,  although  Him  is  a  complex  and  involved 
work  which  defies  reduction  into  simplified  terms,  perhaps 
this  clue  involving  the  artist's  process  of  self-discovery 
can  yield  some  entrance  into  the  play's  plethora  of  mean¬ 
ings  . 

The  purpose  of  this  study  then,  is  to  examine 
this  play,  Him,  from  the  point  of  view  of  analyzing  this 
odyssey  of  the  artist's  self-discovery  and  the  nature  of 
the  creative  act  in  terms  of  form  and  content. 

A  preliminary  study  of  this  play  revealed  that 
it  is  conceived  in  form  in  a  manner  much  like  that  of 
creativity  itself.  That  is,  the  play  follows  the  same 
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torturous  route  as  the  creative  imagination  with  all  its 
illogicality,  haphazardness,  and  various  disguises  of  a 
single  thought. 

There  is  much  evidence  to  support  the  contention 
that  the  play  has  a  strong  current  of  the  subconscious 
form  running  through  it.  In  fact,  after  a  period  of 
research  into  the  nature  of  dreams  as  they  relate  to 
spontaneous  creation,  it  became  evident  that  the  play 
Him  not  only  took  the  fluid  shape  of  a  dream,  but 
examined  the  process  of  the  artist's  self-discovery  in 
creation  within  the  construct  of  the  dream  form.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  this  dream  form,  Robert  Maurer  states: 

The  device  around  which  he  [Cummings]  built  his  play 
is  the  perfect  one  for  his  purposes:  he  is  enabled 
to  be  as  gay,  mad,  serious,  or  terrifying  as  he 
wishes  and  no  one  can  say  that  what  he  is  doing  does 
not  have  verisimilitude,  for  who  can  say  what  would 
not  be  in  a  dream,  or  what  meaning  a  dream  would  not 
have?”1 

Although  the  dream,  like  the  creative  work,  admits 
to  a  wide  variety  of  interpretations ,  for  the  creative 
work  to  be  made  possible  in  the  theatre,  some  accessible 
core  must  be  presented.  Thus,  this  discussion  of  the  play 
as  the  successful  use  of  the  dream  form  to  show  the 
artist's  self-discovery,  must  embrace  Cummings'  theory  of 
art  in  order  to  evaluate  Cummings '  success  with  the 
dramatic  form.  Therefore,  the  first  chapter  explores 
Cummings'  theory  of  art  as  it  relates  to  the  play  and 
how  the  dream  form  is  conducive  to  the  expression  of 
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this  theory .  The  second  and  third  chapters  investigate 
some  of  the  problems  and  means  suggestive  of  the  dream 
form  that  Cummings  employs  in  tracing  the  self-discovery 
of  his  artist-protagonist.  The  fourth,  and  last  chapter 
further  investigates  the  interrelationship  between  the 
dream  form  and  dramatic  play  in  order  to  determine  how 
each  has  its  effect  separately, 
the  artist's  self-discovery. 


and  in  combination,  on 
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^Charles  Norman,  E.  E.  Cummings:  A  Biography 
(New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  Company,  Inc.,  1967),  p.  156. 

2 Ibid. ,  p.  160. 
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This  booklet  contained  an  unsigned  defense  of 
the  play  by  Gilbert  Seldes,  a  number  of  scathing  criti¬ 
cisms  from  the  "press,"  as  well  as  some  of  the  favorable 
reviews  written  when  the  book  was  published.  However, 
the  booklet  is  not  readily  accessible  as  there  is  no 
record  of  a  date  or  publisher.  The  next  best  source 
is  the  Cummings  issue  of  WAKE  (Spring,  1946) ,  which 
contains  a  number  of  excerpts  from  this  booklet. 

4 

Norman  Friedman,  E.  E.  Cummings:  The  Growth  of 
a  Writer  (Carbondale:  Southern  Illinois  University 
Press,  1964)  ,  p .  52. 

5 

Robert  E.  Maurer,  "E .  E.  Cummings'  Him,"  The 
Bucknell  Review,  V  (1954-1955),  p.  10. 


Chapter  I : 


The  Creator's  Crusade  unto 
the  Suburbia  of  Selfdom 
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E.  E.  Cummings  wrote  Him  in  1927,  at  which  time  he 
was  married  to  Anne  Barton,  a  very  beautiful  and  most 
puzzling  woman.  It  is  possible  to  speculate  that  Cummings 
wrote  the  play  in  an  attempt  to  define  his  relationship  as 
a  creative  artist  in  light  of  his  relationship  with  this 
woman . 

The  play  Him  concerns  a  man  writing  a  play  about 
a  man  writing  a  play.  The  principal  characters  are  the 
would-be  playwright,  Him,  and  his  mistress -muse ,  Me,  and 
in  the  play,  Cummings  explores  the  countless  possibilities 
and  impossibilities  of  their  relationship.  However,  he 
does  so  principally  within  the  bounds  of  the  artist's 
struggle  to  reproduce  his  vision. 

For  Cummings,  the  relationship  of  loving  to 
creating  was  an  integral  one.  Only  those  who  can  truly 
love  can  truly  be  artists.  "Love,  art,  and  self¬ 
transcendence  or  growing"'*'  are  the  godhead  of  Cummings' 
theology.  The  triad  for  artistic  expression  is  only  com¬ 
plete  with  the  artist's  ability  to  grow  through  self- 
discovery.  The  divine  rite  of  creation  resides  in  grow¬ 
ing,  or  self -transcendence ,  through  self-discovery. 

In  April  of  the  same  year  that  Him  was  completed, 
Cummings  published  an  essay  called  "The  Agony  of  the  Artist 
(with  a  capital  A) "  in  which  he  emphasized  the  importance 
of  self-discovery: 
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It  is  Art  because  it  is  alive  .  .  .  we  have  made  a 
profound  error  in  trying  to  learn  Art,  since  whatever 
Art  stands  for  is  whatever  cannot  be  learned.  Indeed, 
the  Artist  is  no  other  than  he  who  unlearns  what  he 
has  learned,  in  order  to  know  himself;  and  the  agony 
the  Artist,  far  from  being  the  result  of  the  world’s 
failure  to  discover  and  appreciate  him,  arises  from  his 
own  personal  struggle  to  discover,  to  appreciate  and 
finally  to  express  himself.  .  .  .  "to  become  an  Artist" 

means  nothing:  whereas  to  become  alive,  or  one’s  self, 
means  everything.2 

Thus,  the  artist  is  one  who  is  struggling  to  become 
himself  and,  who,  through  the  expression  of  this  emotional 
experience,  comes  alive. 

Living  and  creating,  for  Cummings,  are  virtually 
synonymous,  and  he  explores  the  interconnection  between  the 
artist  and  his  work  in  the  play.  Him.  This  exploration 
finds  expression  in  the  groping  process  of  self-discovery. 
Because  this  play  seeks  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  the  crea¬ 
tive  process  by  presenting  a  re-enactment  of  a  work  in  prog¬ 
ress,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  that  Cummings'  concept 
of  self-discovery  is  the  progeny  of  failure  in  art  and 
success  in  love. 

Cummings  establishes  the  ultimate  failure  of  art  to 
encompass  total  self-discovery  in  i:  six  nonlectures: 

.  .  .  every  human  being  is  in  or  of  himself  or  herself 

illimitable;  but  the  essence  of  his  or  her  illimita- 
bility  is  precisely  its  uniqueness  -  nor  could  art 
begin  to  indicate  all  the  varieties  of  self-hood;  and 
consequently  self-transcendence. 

As  a  decidedly  strong  apostle  of  the  individual, 
Cummings  could  not  possibly  conceive  of  a  theory  of  art  that 
was  not  a  theory  of  the  artist's  personality.  Because  the 
play  is,  in  part,  Cummings'  personal  exodus  into  self- 
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discovery ,  an  investigation  of  Cummings'  approach  to  art 
seems  requisite  to  acquire  any  insight  into  the  play. 

Cummings '  personal  canon  of  art  resides  in  the 
ultimate  irony  of  the  artist's  attempt  to  capture  the 
uncapturable .  For  Cummings,  the  direct  experience  is  the 
prime  experience,  and  it  is  his  belief  that  it  can  never  be 
duplicated.  Drawing  on  the  direct  experience,  the  artist  is 
forever  stigmatized,  for,  at  best,  he  can  only  create  a  fac¬ 
simile  experience,  which  is  removed  from  the  immediacy  of 
the  original. ^  This  twice  removed  distance  of  the  artist  is 
called  failure  in  Cummings'  terms.  It  seems  to  be  incon¬ 
gruous  to  discuss  failure,  for  an  artist  is  one  whose  entire 
existence  rests  on  the  success  of  his  creative  endeavor. 

Yet,  though  this  very  process  of  creation  is  susceptible  to 
failure,  it  is  a  failure  that  inspirits  celebration.  It  is 
exactly  that  sense  of  failure  and  frustration  which  insist¬ 
ently  propels  the  artist  ever  forward  in  his  attempt  to 
acquire  the  perfection  of  expression  that  he  wishes.  Fail¬ 
ure  allows  him  the  generosity  of  hope  in  offering  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  he  might  succeed  in  the  future.  Paradoxi¬ 
cally,  failure  nourishes  the  artist's  creativity,  for  were 
he  perfectly  and  permanently  satisfied  with  his  creation 
he  might  cease  this  endless  striving  and  rest  satisfied 
with  one  achievement.  This  satisfaction  would  not  only 
condemn  him  to  easy  complacency,  but  it  would  also  spell 
the  end  of  his  creative  life.  Failure  is  inherent  in 


' 
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creativity,  for  no  matter  how  externally  successful  the 
artist  may  become,  the  feelings  of  elation  from  any 
accomplishment  pass  and  there  remains  a  gnawing  sense 
of  dissatisfaction. 

The  play  Him  is  a  creative  investigation  of  the 

odyssey  of  the  artist  in  search  of  self,  and  failure  as 

discussed  above  constitutes  the  vertibrae  of  the  play's 

central  figure's  artistic  manifesto.  Him  describes  his 

malaise  in  Act  I  Scene  ii  of  the  play: 

I  feel  only  one  thing,  I  have  only  one  conviction; 
it  sits  on  three  chairs  in  Heaven.  Sometimes  I  look 
at  it,  with  terror:  it  is  such  a  perfect  acrobat! 

The  three  chairs  are  three  facts  -  it  will  quickly 
kick  them  out  from  under  itself  and  will  stand  on 
air;  and  in  that  moment  (because  everyone  will  be 
disappointed)  everyone- will  applaud.  Meanwhile, 
some  thousands  of  miles  over  everyone's  head,  over 
a  billion  empty  faces,  it  rocks  carefully  and 
smilingly  on  three  things,  on  three  facts,  on:  I 
am  an  Artist,  I  am  a  Man,  I  am  a  Failure  -  it  rocks 
and  it  swings  and  it  smiles  and  it  does  not  collapse 
tumble  or  die  because  it  pays  no  attention  to  any 
thing  except  itself.  (Passionately)  I  feel,  I  am 
aware  -  every  minute,  every  instant,  I  watch  this 
trick,  I  am  this  trick,  I  sway  -  selfish  and  smiling 
and  careful  -  above  all  the  people.  (To  himself) 

And  always  I  am  repeating  a  simple  and  dark  and  little 
formula. .. always  myself  mutters  and  remutters  a  trivial 
colourless  microscopic  idiom  -  I  breathe,  and  I  swing; 
and  I  whisper:  "An  artist,  a  man,  a  failure,  MUST 
PROCEED . "5 

According  to  Cummings '  spokesman,  Him,  his  entire 
existence  is  based  on  the  three  cardinal  tenets  -  artist, 
man,  and  failure.  The  ability  to  live  simultaneously  by 
these  criteria  he  likens  to  the  agility  required  of  a  circus 
performer  to  sit  astride  three  chairs  stacked  one  on  top  of 
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the  other  and  balanced  on  a  high  wire.  This  image,  sugges¬ 
tive  of  a  perfection  devoid  of  any  moral  props  or  support, 
symbolizes  the  most  profound  failure  of  the  artist.  For 
Cummings,  the  artist  is  essentially  the  medium  of  unstable 
flesh,  for  he  is  capable  of  imaginatively  envisioning  a 
goal,  yet  mortally  unable  to  make  the  vision  materially 
manifest.  Him  is  not  the  perfect  acrobat,  for  it  is  his 
vision  that  succeeds  in  the  endeavor  of  stacking  the  three 
chairs  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and,  as  such,  his  accom¬ 
plishment  may  be  described  as  a  sort  of  a  failure,  that  is, 
an  unsatisfactory  rendering  of  his  vision. 

There  is  a  pre-requisite  in  attaining  the  topmost 
chair  of  Him's  triad:  a  progressive  integration  of  the  art¬ 
ist  and  the  man.  Failure  encompasses  the  artist's  dilemma 
in  self-discovery,  that  is,  maintaining  individuality  as  a 
man  and  fidelity  to  self  as  an  artist.  Although  the  artist 
is  stimulated  by  the  modes  and  requirements  of  the  exterior 
social  world,  his  concern  rests  with  the  interior  or 
intuitive  truths  of  his  own  heart.  The  core  of  Him's 
problem  is  that  he  denies  the  "man"  half  of  the  duality. 

Him  needs  an  intermission  of  the  heart,  for  in  denying  the 
"man"  he  denies  part  of  the  delicate  problem  of  "balancing 
the  inner  recognition  of  beauty  and  harmony  felt  by  the 
artist  with  the  exterior  events  and  man-made  forces  per¬ 
ceived  by  man."6  Theoretically,  the  "artist"  segment  of 
the  artist-man  reserves  his  working  domain  to  ideas  alone. 


. 
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However ,  the  genuine  expression  of  these  ideas  inevitably 
depends  upon  the  "man"  segment  and  his  ability  to 

re— orchestrate  the  messages  of  the  five  senses  into  artistic 
expression . 

Therein  lies  the  fusion:  the  artist  is  a  man,  the 
m^n  is  an  artist.  Neither  is  self-sufficient,  for  both  are 
interdependent : 

• _  •  •  the  artist  without  the  man  would  be  sterile  and 

!ifeless,  an<3  the  man  without  the  artist  would  misin¬ 
terpret  what  he  perceives  through  the  senses .  Without 
the  qualifying  temperment  of  the  artist,  the  man  would 
have  little  resistence  to  stereotyped  beliefs.  With 
the  artist  and  his  inner  recognition  of  truth,  beauty, 
and  harmony,  the  man  through  his  senses  perceives  the 
manifestations  of  these  in  the  world  around  him  and 
learns  to  distinguish  between  what  is  sham  and  hypoc¬ 
risy,  and  what  is  genuine. 7 

It  is  Cummings '  conviction  that  failure  unites  the 
artist  and  the  man:  the  artist  can  only  discover  himself 
-  as  a  man  -  through  his  art,  and  he  can  only  create  his 
art  -  his  artwork  -  by  having  experiences  as  a  man.  Simi¬ 
larly,  as  a  work  of  art  represents  the  zenith  of  the 
artist's  abilities,  the  ability  to  love  represents  the 
equivalent  in  the  life  of  the  man. 

Again,  according  to  Cummings,  the  kernel  of  the  play 
Him  can  be  found  in  "three  mysteries:  love,  art,  and  self- 

O 

transcendence  or  growing."  This  nucleus  of  self- 

9  . 

transcendence  or  growing  embodied  in  "MUST  PROCEED"  is 
failure.  "MUST  PROCEED"10  is  the  impetus  whose  presence 
distinguishes  artists  from  would-be  artists .  The  truly 
creative  person  creates  not  because  he  wants  to,  but 
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because  he  must.  Hence,  "MUST  PROCEED"11  is  that  inde¬ 
finable  something  in  the  artist  which  forces  him  to  work. 
Yet,  success,  Him's  ultimate  attainment  -  the  ability  to 
kick  the  three  balanced  chairs  from  beneath  the  conviction 
of  what  he  is  -  is  not  of  primary  importance.  For  Cummings, 
failure  in  "MUST  PROCEED"12  rests  upon  the  belief  that  it 
is  not  the  attainment,  but  the  striving  for  it,  that  has 
value.  Speaking  of  Him  in  i;  six  nonlectures  Cummings 
states : 

Please  note,  and  note  well,  .  .  .  Proceed:  not  suc¬ 

ceed.  With  success,  as  any  world  or  unworld,  com¬ 
prehends  it,  he  has  essentially  nothing  to  do.  If 
it  should  come,  well  and  good:  but  what  makes  him 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  tent  emphatically  isn't  "a 
billion  empty  faces."  Even  success  in  his  own  terms 
cannot  concern  him  otherwise  than  as  a  stimulus  to 
further,  and  a  challenge  to  more  unimaginable,  self- 
discovering.  .  .  . 

Self-discovery,  that  is,  growth,  then  is  a  process  that 
demands  continuous  effort  -  a  "MUST  PROCEED."14 

The  process  of  failure,  as  Cummings  has  conceived 
it,  also  has  a  counterpart  within  the  product  of  creativity. 
This  counterpart  Cummings  designates  as  "nothing."  Failure 
and  nothing  both  amplify  and  clarify  each  other.  In  one 
sense,  it  is  the  value  of  nothing  that  the  artist-man  tries 
to  capture  in  his  work.  Robert  Wegner,  in  discussing  the 
interrelationship  of  failure  and  nothing  in  Cummings' 
mystique  states : 

Like  failure,  nothing  as  Cummings  uses  it  does  not  have 
a  pejorative  sense.  Paradoxically,  nothing  is  the  term 
Cummings  often  applies  to  everything  that  represents 
the  truest  in  values  and  significance.  Nothing  is  that 
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which  is  not  tangible;  for  Cummings  the  word  may  be 
equated  with  the  invisible  harmony,  mystery,  and 
perfection  of  the  universe. ^ 

Through  his  created  work,  the  artist-man  tries  to 

capture  the  essence  of  nothing  and  fails.  He  fails  because 

no  work  of  art  can  ultimately  reproduce  the  inherent 

physical  or  spiritual  qualities  of  an  object  or  situation. 

The  art  work  only  makes  the  attempt  to  do  so,  and  in  this 

attempt,  failure  is  prescribed. 

In  the  foreward  to  is  5 ,  Cummings  says  that  the 

16 

artist  is  one  who  is  "obsessed  by  Making"  and  that  "It  is 

with  roses  and  locomotives  (not  to  mention  acrobats  Spring 

electricity  Coney  Island  the  4th  of  July  the  eyes  of  mice 
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and  Niagara  Falls)  that  my  'poems'  are  competing." 

Competing  here  is  allied  to  the  concept  of  failure  in  the 

Cummingsese  sense.  That  is,  the  finest  poem  or  artistic 

reproduction  of  a  rose  will  never  equal  the  rose  itself. 

Yet,  though  he  fails  to  recreate,  the  artist  is  still  able 

to  glimpse  through  his  art  into  the  world  of  nothing  -  "the 

order,  harmony,  and  spiritual  beauty  of  that  unseen  and 

1 8 

indefinable  force  which  informs  all  living  things. 

This  glimpse  into  the  world  of  nothing  discovers 
rather  than  recreates .  Not  only  is  the  artist  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  new  views  of  the  external  world,  but  he  ultimately 
discovers  new  views  of  himself.  Through  the  discovery  of 
nothing  the  artist  comes  alive,  and,  in  a  very  real  sense, 


he  is  reborn. 
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S^lf -dis covery  is  the  process  of  bringing  alive 
the  total  person  and  much  of  the  success  of  this  process 
involves  the  reunion  of  the  two  halves  of  the  personality; 
the  rational  which  tends  to  be  associated  with  the  mascu¬ 
line  aspect,  and  the  intuitive  which  is  generally  connected 
with  the  feminine . 

Cummings  has  chosen  to  present  the  Apollonian  and 
Dionysian  dichotomy19  of  reason  and  intuition  as  distinctly 
separate  elements  rather  than  as  two  halves  of  a  unified 
whole.  The  hero-artist  in  search  of  self  portrays  the 
rational  half  of  the  personality,  while  the  heroine  por¬ 
trays  the  intuitive.  Cummings  has  elected  to  use  this 
device  to  underline  his  view  that  communication  cannot  be 
the  transmission  of  intellectual  thought  alone.  Communi¬ 
cation  is  the  transmission  of  an  emotional  experience 
arising  from  the  emotion  that  originally  motivated  the 
artist.  The  relationship  of  the  hero-Him,  and  the  heroine- 
Me,  reflects  Cummings'  personal  struggle  with  the  problem 
of  unifying  the  Apollonian  and  Dionysian  elements. 

In  an  answer  to  Norman  Friedman's  questions  about 

the  play,  Cummings  explains  the  relationship  between  the 

20 

artist  "nonhero"  as  Cummings  calls  Him,  and  the  heroine 
Me  as  follows : 

Any  "conflict"  between  Him  and  Me  is  to  my  feeling 
based  on  the  fortunate  difference  between  art  and 
life;  man  and  woman;  the  ultimate  reality  of  an 
individual's  imagination,  and  whatever  mostpeople 
agree  to  call  real. 21 


* 
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This  conflict  between  Him  and  Me  finds  its  major 

expression  in  a  paradox.  Cummings’  play  is  an  attempt  to 

analyze  the  loneliness  of  the  artist,  yet  in  this  attempt, 

he  deeply  identifies  the  artist-nonhero  with  his  ladylove. 

Because  the  wholeness  of  a  person,  paradoxically,  can  only 

be  recognized  by  his  willingness  to  give  up  himself  by 

wholly  loving  another,  the  position  of  the  true  artist  is 

necessarily  complemented  by  the  man-artist  who  would  also 

be  true  lover.  Cummings  himself  asserts  that: 

We  should  go  hugely  astray  in  assuming  that  art  was 
the  only  self-transcendence.  Art  is  a  mystery;  all 
mysteries  have  their  source  in  a  mystery-of -mysteries 
who  is  love;  and  if  lovers  may  reach  eternity  directly 
through  love  herself,  their  mystery  remains  essen¬ 
tially  that  of  the  loving  artist  whose  way  must  lie 
through  his  art,  and  of  the  living  worshipper  whose 
aim  is  oneness  with  his  god.22 

Therefore,  Cummings  as  a  playwright  is  forced  to 
make  his  hero-artist  Him  work  out  the  salvation  of  his  soul 
in  communion  with  Me,  the  heroine-mistress.  This  relation¬ 
ship  between  artist-lover  and  mistress-muse  is  Cummings' 
formula  for  self-discovery,  and  hence,  self-transcendence. 

For  a  man  who  is  seeking  his  god,  love  becomes  an 

imperative  as  Cummings  points  out  in  Forward  to  Krazy: 

A  lot  of  people  "love"  because,  and  a  lot  of  people 
"love"  although,  and  a  few  individuals  love.  Love 
is  something  illimitable;  and  a  lot  of  people  spend 
their  limited  lives  trying  to  prevent  anything 
illimitable  from  happening  to  them.23 

Paradoxically,  the  communication  envisioned  through 
art  is  illimitable,  but  before  it  can  be  initiated,  one  has 
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to  start  with,  the  illimitable  which  is  love.  Love  means 
giving  and  surrender.  Yet,  to  be  oneself  is  to  be  strong 
and  true  enough  to  give  oneself  to  another  freely.  The 
person  who  is  afraid  to  be  himself  takes,  when  loving,  for 
he  needs  the  reassurance  of  another's  devotion,  to  be  what 
he  cannot  be  by  himself.  Self-discovery  in  loving  is  the 
only  access  to  art. 

Therefore,  the  problem  for  Cummings  as  playwright 
and  Him  as  hero  is  that  of  a  "would-be"24  artist,  as 
Cummings  calls  Him,  who  is  coming  to  the  realization  that 
he  is  unable  to  write  because  he  is  unable  to  love.  His 
inability  to  love  stems  from  the  fact  that  he  does  not  know 
who  he  is,  and,  as  a  result,  is  not  sure  of  himself. 
Although  Him  comes  to  realize  the  nature  of  his  problem  he 
does  not  come  to  solve  it.  Realization  is  a  form  of  reso¬ 
lution  and  the  resolution  towards  which  Him  is  groping  and 
which  he  cannot  quite  reach  "involves  coming  to  grips  with 
paradox:  to  dream  is  to  do,  to  surrender  is  to  win."25 

Him  does  not  realize  that  although  art  is  different  from 
life,  art  still  needs  life,  just  as  a  man  needs  a  woman. 

For  Cummings,  the  dream  form  with  its  adaptability 
to  fantastic  imagery  is  the  ideal  vehicle  to  express  the 
growth  through  self-discovery  of  the  emerging  artist-lover. 
Him.  The  dream  form  with  its  attendant  imperfections  of 
fragmentation,  misjoining  of  shapes,  hallucinations  and 
introduction  of  foreign  elements  is  a  perfect  hinterland 
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for  self-discovery.  Self-discovery  itself  is  a  process 
plagued  with  doubt  and  uncertainties  and  demands  a  continual 
— 1 examination  of  the  ever— changing  self.  Within  the  orbit 
of  the  dream,  the  seeker  of  self  can  simultaneously  retain 
a  posture  of  identity  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  can  explore 
other  facets  of  self  of  which  he  is  unsure. 

Failure,  in  the  sense  of  Cummings'  conception  of  it, 
is  almost  self-defined  in  the  dream,  for  it  seems  that 
dreams  discard  naked  exactitude  in  favour  of  an  indefinite 
nebulousness .  The  spine  of  dreams  is  usually  visual 
imagery.  In  order  for  a  dream  to  be  communicated,  the 
dreamer  has  the  same  problem  as  the  creator.  Like  the 
creative  vision  of  the  artist,  the  visual  imagery  found  in 
the  dream  must  be  translated  into  a  language  which  is  mean¬ 
ingful  to  the  listener,  or  the  receptor  of  the  creative 
work.  A  confrontation  with  an  extraordinarily  difficult 
work,  such  as  this  play,  evolves  because  of  the  kaleido¬ 
scopic  piling  up  of  so  many  different  meanings .  And  so, 
the  probability  of  serious  gaps,  misunderstandings,  and 
improper  inferences  is  even  heightened  when  communication 
is  attempted  in  the  dream  itself. 

Cummings '  coalition  of  failure  and  the  product  of 
creativity,  that  is,  nothing,  finds  easy  accord  with  the 
soulscape  of  the  dream.  Creativity,  like  the  dream  seems 
to  arise  ex  nihilo  that  is,  out  of  nothing.  In  the  state 


of  sleeping,  man  dreams  by  his  own  light.  In  such  a  state 


. 
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of  self-illumination,  man  becomes  a  creator.  The  Upanishads 
express  this  hallowed  state: 

There  are  no  real  chariots  in  that  state,  no  horses, 
no  roads.  There  are  no  blessings  there,  no  joys,  but 
he  himself  sends  forth  blessings,  happiness  and  joys. 
There  are  no  tanks  there,  no  lakes,  no  rivers,  but  he 
himself  sends  forth  tanks,  lakes  and  rivers.  He 
indeed  is  the  maker.26 

Cummings  himself  upholds  this  view  in  the  "Imaginary 
Dialogue  Between  an  Author  and  a  Public"  which  introduced 
the  play: 

Author.  And  so  far  as  you're  concerned  "life"  is  a 

verb  of  two  voices  -  active,  to  do,  and  passive, 
to  dream.  Others  believe  doing  to  be  only  a 
kind  of  dreaming. 2  7 

The  dream  form  reveals  man's  most  blatant  paradoxes 
in  shameless  absurdities,  utter  disregard  of  common  sense, 
violation  of  much  of  the  treasured  wisdom  of  the  waking 
state.  Yet  to  this  world  of  seeming  incoherence  and  con¬ 
fused  irrelevance,  Cummings  attributes  the  highest  paean: 
"Not  only  does  the  unconscious  exist  -  it  is  the  best  part 
of  existence . ^ 

This  unconscious  dream  state  exposes  another  paradox 
of  successful  failure  for  it  can  reveal  to  man  great  truths 
sometimes  more  powerfully  and  compactly  than  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  wakeful  confrontation.  What  man  perceives  out  of 
this  subconscious  awareness,  that  is,  in  a  "nothing"  state, 
is  often  truer  and  richer  than  what  he  perceives  with  all 
his  conscious  processes  in  operation.  The  casual  dreamer 
most  of  the  time  fails  to  realize,  or  often  soon  forgets, 
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the  significance  of  his  dream.  In  fact,  his  dream  becomes 
nothing  in  the  most  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  However, 
the  artist  deals  with  the  transient  and  fluid  in  time  and 
space  and  assigns  to  this  flux  an  attempt  to  find  meaning 
and  personal  truths . 

By  courting  "nothing"  or  the  unconscious,  the 
artist  comes  to  a  greater  awareness  of  the  meaning  or  the 
mystery  of  his  existence.  The  dream  is  a  march  of  the 
unconscious  thoughts  in  a  metaphorical  masquerade.  In 
this  way  dreaming  is  related  to  creativity,  for  it  brings 
to  life  a  vision  that  cannot  be  seen.  Truth  is  often 
hidden  by  concepts  or  rationalizations  lacquered  on  the 
original  phenomena.  This  results  in  a  disfiguration  of 
the  true  form  beyond  recognition.  Thus,  the  artist  has  to 
employ  the  mechanics  of  the  dream  to  re-identify  that  which 
he  writes  about,  revealing  truth,  maintaining  individu¬ 
ality,  and  thereby,  discovering  himself.  Paradoxically, 
the  artist  is  actually  in  quest  of  new  views  of  known 
things,  for  by  investigating  phenomena  for  their  essential 
meaning,  he  reinvests  incidents  and  phenomena  of  life  with 
their  essential  mystery. 

Cummings'  play  Him  is,  in  part,  a  confrontation  of 
the  unconscious  and  the  conscious  for  the  purpose  of  find¬ 
ing  the  hidden  truth  in  everyday  events  through  artistic 
exploration.  Both  the  conscious  and  the  unconscious  state 
are  portrayed  in  this  play  because  the  conscious  state  is 
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usually  associated  with  the  man  segment  of  the  artist,  and 
the  unconscious  with  the  artist  segment. 

Until  Act  III  Scene  v  when  Me  opens  her  eyes 
slowly.  Me  is  under  the  anesthetic  and  in  the  manner  of  a 
thousand  dream  plays.  Him  may  be  considered  a  record 
delirium  of  Me's  relationship  to  Him.  Their  relationship 
is  characterized  by  a  mutual  contamination  of  misunder¬ 
standings  .  Cummings  reveals  these  misunderstandings  in 
a  letter  to  Norman  Friedman: 

Him's  deepest  wish  is  to  compose  a  miraculously 
intense  play -of -art.  Me's  underlying  ambition  is  to 
be  entirely  loved  by  someone  through  whom  she  may 
safely  have  a  child.  He  loves,  not  herself,  but  the 
loveliness  of  his  mistress;  she  loves,  not  himself, 
but  the  possibility  of  making  a  husband  out  of  a 
lover.  For  him,  sexual  ecstasy  is  a  form  of  self¬ 
transcendence:  for  her,  it's  a  means  to  an  end 

(motherhood) . 

Cummings  has  transposed  these  polarities  from  his 

own  personal  life  and  relationship  with  Anne  Barton  into 

the  play.  In  fact,  he  is  personally  involved  in  the  play 

to  the  point  where  he  may  be  said  to  be  almost  totally 

30 

identifiable  with  the  non-hero  Him.  However,  he  has 
deliberately  confused  the  issue  by  viewing  the  hero  through 
the  heroine  who  is  dreaming.  Him's  thoughts  suffer  dis¬ 
tortion  because  they  are  filtered  through  Me  and  echo  in  a 
distorted  perhaps  fantastical  form  which  strikes  an  accord 
with  dream-logic.  On  the  other  hand,  Me's  dream  issues  her 
thoughts  in  a  forbidden  order  and  creates  a  new  image  of 


' 
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Him  that  accentuates  their  misunderstanding  of  each  other 
in  the  waking  world. 

Me  did  not  understand  Him,  for  Him's  reality  was 

not  Me ' s  reality.  Me's  was  "external  and  commonsensical" : 31 

Him’s  was  "internal  and  fanciful. Him  felt  that  Me  could 

not  "accompany  Him  through  the  dangerous  acrobatics  of  the 

imagination  -  that  Me  could  not  help  Him  discover  him- 
33 

self."  Part  of  the  reason  for  Him’s  alienation  from  Me 

is  that  Him  was  selfish  because  he  was  concerned  first  and 

always  with  his  own  advancement  as  an  artist.  This  all- 

consuming  dedication  would  make  any  concern  with  Me,  with 

the  matter  of  whether  their  relationship  will  continue,  and 

whether  they  are  suited  for  each  other,  peripheral.  To 

him,  she  represents  amorphous  woman:  loving,  unthinking, 

feminine,  and  this  is  all  he  wants  her  to  be  -  the  perfect 

static  complement  for  himself. 

Although  she  realizes  that  she  is  a  woman  through 

and  through.  Me  cannot  accept  herself  simply  as  such.  In 

attempting  to  renovate  Him  from  lover  to  husband,  she  feels 

she  must  try  to  figure  him  out  and  what  he  is  doing.  "I 

dare  say, "  she  tells  Him,  "everything  is  interesting  if  you 

34 

understand  it." 

Thus,  Cummings  attempts  to  understand  the  woman's 
point  of  view  by  having  Me  embrace  the  surrogate  reality  of 
The  paradox  is  that  Me  is  the  one  who  can 


the  dream. 
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"understand"  in  Cummings'  sense  of  the  word,  for  under¬ 
standing,  as  opposed  to  knowing,  is  intuitive.  True  under¬ 
standing  is  possible  only  for  those  persons  who  do  not  try 

to  think  through  things  but  who  instinctively  understand 

35 

through  feeling.  Of  Me,  Cummings  says:  "She  has  'no 
mind'  but  possesses  something  minutely  more  powerful  than 
either  intellect  or  intelligence;  the  Intuition.  .  .  .  1,36 

The  dream  reverberates  the  triumph  of  the  intuition, 
for  its  structure  is  that  which  eschews  the  operation  of 
logical  inference.  The  rational  process  is  at  its  best 
when  it  is 

.  .  .  dealing  with  past  established  structural 

entities;  but  when  applied  to  emerging  material, 
to  emerging  facts,  it  may  actually  introduce  an 
irrational  note  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is 

,07 

not  applicable  as  such  to  emerging  material.  ' 

The  dream  form  when  properly  interpreted,  exceeds 
any  rational  cognitive  process.  Therefore,  Me  in  her  dream 
may  be  able  to  overcome  her  seeming  lack  of  understanding 
and  come  to  the  point  where  she  can  appreciate  her  own 
intuition.  Similarly,  in  the  indirect  mode  of  the  dream, 
she  may  be  able  to  indicate  that  what  Him  needs  to  succeed 
as  an  artist  is  intuition. 

The  dichotomous  relationship  of  Him  and  Me  finds 
further  expansion  in  the  phenomenon  of  the  dream  in  the 
striving  for  a  reconciliation  of  the  unique  private  expe¬ 
rience,  and  the  shared  experience.  In  the  dream  experience, 
as  in  art,  what  seems  to  be  a  unique  private  experience  can 
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become  public  and  thus  be  shared  with  someone  else.  Thus, 
the  unique  private  experience  is  Me 1 s  dream,  and  the  play 
is  f  in  part,  the  shared  experience,  and  both  are  really 
two  parts  of  an  identical  unified  process.  The  shared 
experience,  in  coming  later,  is  the  more  mature  aspect  for 

it  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  beginning  of  the  process  which 

•  3  8 

is  the  private  experience. 

In  extension,  the  private  experience  has  reached 
its  full  growth  in  the  shared  experience,  and  the  two  are, 
therefore,  progressive  stages  in  a  unity  of  process.  Since 
the  pivotal  problem  in  the  play  centers  on  the  growth  in 
self-discovery  of  an  artist,  failure  of  wholeness  and 
partial  development  may  be  expressed  if  Him  and  Me  are 
regarded  as  intellect  and  passion,  but  divided  elements  of 
what  should  be  one  character  if  that  character  is  to  be 
whole . 

Yet  wholeness  involves  a  cumulative  creative  growth, 
for  expression  is  a  creative  act  for  one  who  does  the 
listening  or  receiving  as  well  as  for  the  one  who  does  the 
expressing.  Since  Him  is  in  need  of  breaking  his  "selfish" 
devotion  to  his  own  private  creative  work,  he  must  take  the 
part  of  a  receptor  as  well.  The  result  of  the  intercourse 
between  the  expresser  and  the  receptor  is  yet  another 
creation.  This  creation  is  in  a  sense  a  failure  and  hence, 
incomplete,  for  there  is  distortion  both  in  the  telling  and 
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the  hearing.  Cummings  has  succinctly  summarized  this 
process  in  his  observation:  "It  takes  three  to  make  a 
child. " ^ 

Because  the  play  fulfills  itself  as  the  unraveling 
of  the  third"  half  of  Him  and  Me,  the  play  of  itself 
requires  an  interpretation  and  this  interpretative  creation 
finds  a  receptor  in  the  form  of  the  audience.  Thus,  the 
"chief  stock  figure  in  Him  is  the  play  itself  whose  mechan¬ 
ics  reveal  us  to  ourselves. Paradoxically,  the  artist's 
own  self-discovery  has  become  a  communal  investiture. 

This  chapter  has  been  a  presentation  of  Cummings ' 
personal  theory  of  art  and  how  it  applies  to  the  artist. 
Because  Cummings  was  a  champion  of  "aliveness",  he  believed 
art  could  never  be  a  substitute  for  living  and,  as  such, 
art  was  inevitably  doomed  to  failure.  Yet  an  artwork, 
wrought  by  the  influence  of  its  creator,  could  of  itself 
become  an  organic  entity,  and,  as  such,  elevate  the  artist 
to  the  status  of  successful  failure.  Being  organic,  art 
is  not  relegated  to  some  ether  existence  but  is  uncondi¬ 
tionally  charged  with  the  here  and  now.  Thus,  the  artist 
is  only  as  much  an  artist  as  he  is  a  man.  And  a  man  is 
only  a  man  in  degree  of  his  capacity  to  love.  Thus, 
Cummings'  artistic  code  for  a  successful  failure  is  found 
in  art,  love  and  self -transcendence  or  growing. 

Art,  love,  and  self -transcendence  are  all  part  ot 
the  process  of  the  artist's  self-discovery.  This  process 
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of  self-discovery  finds  its  expression  most  readily  in  the 
dream  form  which  itself  most  closely  resembles  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  creativity.  However,  since  it  is  a  play  that  is 
used  as  the  scaffolding  for  this  creative  pilgrimmage  of 
the  artist  in  search  of  self,  the  wedding  of  the  theory 
and  the  process  is  only  as  successful  as  its  ability  to 
communicate,  or  in  other  words,  to  "play." 

To  determine  Cummings '  success  in  the  synchroni¬ 
zation  of  his  artistic  doctrine  with  the  dream  form,  the 
next  chapter  will  probe  the  means  inherent  in  the  dream 
form  which  Cummings  uses  to  elucidate  the  artist's  process 
of  self-discovery. 
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Self-discovery  is  the  process  that  leads  to 
artistic  growth.  The  measure  of  this  growth  can  most 
easily  be  grasped  if  this  growth  is  expressed  in  a  linear 
form.  Man  is  progress-oriented,  and  progress  is  linear: 
a  straight  line  might  represent  the  progress  of  any  under¬ 
taking  from  its  beginning  to  its  end.  Since  a  line  does 
not  return  to  itself,  the  growth  can  be  assessed  at  various 
stages  prior  to  completion  during  the  process. 

Self-discovery,  in  part,  is  an  attempt  to  extri¬ 
cate  oneself  from  the  mire  of  chaos  and  confusion.  The 
linear  process  of  objectification  not  only  allows  the 
artist  to  attempt  to  bring  order  to  chaos,  but  objectifi¬ 
cation  also  allows  him  to  chart  his  progress  by  providing 
landmarks  from  which  he  can  measure  this  progress.  Yet, 
all  objectifications  must  be  viewed  within  the  irritating 
context  of  the  dream  form  which  is  all  confusion  and  frag¬ 
mentation.  Cummings,  nevertheless,  establishes  a  working 
symbiotic  relationship  within  this  confusion  using  the 
devices  suggestive  of  self-discovery  in  the  dream  to 
achieve  objectification.  By  implementing  the  dream  form 
to  accommodate  his  vision  of  self-discovery,  Cummings  was 
able  to  preserve  self-discovery  as  an  evocative  process, 
dynamic  rather  than  static,  mysterious  rather  than  pre¬ 
dictable  . 

As  seen  in  the  last  chapter,  self-discovery,  for 
Cummings ,  is  essentially  a  re-discovery  of  self  accomplished 
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by  witnessing  new  views  of  self.  This  re-discovery  is  made 
possible  in  Cummings 1  play  by  a  device  which  borrows  the 
idiom  of  the  dream,  the  mirror.  Cummings  wields  the  dream 
form  not  only  as  a  mirror  of  the  subconscious  creative 
force,  but  also  as  a  reflection  of  the  artist's  image  of 
himself . 


Cummings 1  mirror  ukase  is  found  in  a  letter  answer¬ 
ing  an  inquiry  on  his  use  of  the  mirror: 

all  a  mirror  says  is  Hello :  nothing  more.  It's  a 
young  girl,  who,  looking  in  it  and  seeing  her 
reflection  asks  Who  (can  this  be) ?  When  the  mirror 
doesn't  answer,  the  impatient  girl  concludes  I  (the 
person  looking  into  the  mirror)  must  be  You  (the  per¬ 
son  whom  I  see  in  the  mirror) :  or,  how  I  Took  is  who 
I  am;  or,  things  are  what  they  seem,  or,  only  the  sur- 
face-of-life  is  what  really  matters.  This  is  abso¬ 
lutely  untrue.  But  since  light  doesn't  lie,  the 
girl's  mirror  hasn't  deceived  her  -  she's  fooling 
herself . 


In  "An  Imaginary  Dialogue  Between  the  Author  and  a 

Public"  which  prefaced  the  play,  Cummings  labeled  the  play 

2 

as  "a  mirror  surrounded  by  mirrors."  The  metaphor  of 
mirror  images  facilitates  the  fragmentation  of  character 
and  action,  a  process  which  resembles  the  landscape  of  the 
dream.  Thus,  Cummings  shatters  the  "single  stable  mirror- 
held-up-to-nature  reflection"  and  replaces  it  with  a 
Behind-the-Looking-Glass  Land  where  reflections  of  mirror 
images  within  mirror  images  forms  a  parquetery  perspective 
of  the  artist's  quest  for  identity.  This  search  is 
established,  in  the  first  instance,  by  Cummings,  a  creative 
artist  himself  who,  in  part,  is  studying  his  own  reflection 
as  a  creative  artist  in  the  play  Him. 
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To  move  his  investigation  far  enough  away  from  him¬ 
self  so  that  he  could  observe  it  dispassionately,  Cummings 
objectifies  his  concerns  in  a  character  whose  very  name 
suggests  objectivity.  Him.  The  play  is  branded  by  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  and  anguish,  but,  by  the  simple  device 
of  creating  a  character  from  his  own  person  and,  by  placing 
him  on  the  stage  he  himself  became,  so  to  speak,  a  member 
of  the  audience,  viewing  his  anguish  and  the  confusion  as 

if  they  were  those  of  another  man  enabling  Cummings  to  see 

4 

where  the  other  man  failed.  Seeking  refuge  in  the  ano¬ 
nymity  of  the  play,  Cummings  usufructs  a  wardrobe  of  dis¬ 
guises  characteristic  of  dream  form  to  achieve  objectifi¬ 
cation  . 

A  mirror  image  not  only  reflects  but  also  reverses 
the  object,  that  is,  the  primary  image.  Cummings  achieves 
a  further  objectification  by  yet  another  reversal.  Unlike 
the  creation  of  Eve  in  Adam's  sleep.  Him  is  created  as  a 

5 

dream  of  the  woman,  Me.  Indeed,  Him  is  Me  reversed  (Mih) 
just  as  Him  at  one  point  says:  "But  there  was  a  dog,  .  .  . 
God  spelled  backwards."6  Until  Act  III,  Scenes  iv  and  v, 
when  Me  opens  her  eyes  and  Him  returns  from  Paris,  most  of 
the  play  can  be  regarded  as  a  dream  of  Me  as  she  undergoes 
the  influence  of  the  Doctor's  anesthetic. 

Yet  a  further  delineation  of  objectification  occurs 
as  the  play  becomes  a  "play  about  a  man  writing  a  play 
about  a  man  writing  a  sort  of  play."7  The  penultimate 


. 
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reversal  occurs  when  Him  transfers  his  own  creative  acumen 
to  the  Man  in  the  Mirror,  who  is  yet  another  man,  and 
thereby  contemplates  himself  creatively  as  Mr.  0.  Him.  This 
objectification  culminates  in  the  viewing  of  Mr.  0.  Him's 
creative  work,  his  embryonic  play. 

This  generation  of  creative  practitioners  is  aug¬ 
mented  by  a  still  more  curious  reversal  by  the  ubiquitous 
presence  of  the  maverick  secondary  hero  -  the  Doctor. 

Through  his  vulpine  escapades,  the  Doctor  -  known  as  "the 

O  Q 

master  of  illusion"0  "a  harmless  magician"  -  detours 
objectification  in  his  function  of  administering  the 
anesthetic.  The  Doctor  thus  complements  and  complicates 
anonymity  by  pseud onimity  for  he  is  the  hero  (the  actor 
playing  all  the  leads)  of  the  Other  Man's  play,  who  is  the 
hero  of  Him's  play,  who  is  the  hero  of  Cummings'  play. 

The  mirror  can  occasionally  misrepresent  an  image 
to  the  point  of  creating  an  optical  illusion.  Thus,  the 
original  illusion  or  disguise  is  further  clouded  by  yet 
another  disguise.  In  the  last  scene  of  Mr.  0.  Him's  play. 
Him  the  playwright  takes  on  the  disguise  of  the  interlocutor 
to  query  the  Doctor,  who  is  in  disguise  of  a  gentleman  who 
becomes  reborn.  The  essence  of  the  action  in  this  double 
disguise  is  the  presentation  of  a  unique  situation  where 
the  hero  questions  the  hero.  This  double  disguise  is  an 
artistic  "mirror"  of  the  confusion  one  feels  when  searching 
for  self  and  accentuates  Cummings '  original  foray  into  the 
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play  in  the  disguise  of  the  character  Him,  to  discover 
his  own  identity  as  the  original  creator. 

By  projecting  himself  into  the  character  Him, 
Cummings  viewed  the  character  by  becoming  a  member  of  the 
audience.  Thus,  Cummings  extends  the  severing  of  the 
identity  of  the  original  creator  to  include  the  audience 
as  well.  Because  Cummings  himself,  the  prime  seeker  of 
identity,  was  part  of  the  audience,  the  audience  could  no 
longer  be  marooned  to  a  static  communal  force  confident 
of  its  identity.  To  oust  the  audience  out  of  its  own 
optical  illusion  of  itself,  Cummings  disrupts  the  geo¬ 
graphical  nexus  of  the  audience  by  the  mulcting  of  the 
audience-actor  relationship.  By  this  dislocation,  perhaps 
it  was  Cummings '  intention  to  have  the  audience  see  itself 
reflected  in  a  series  of  reflected  orchestrations.  For 
example,  the  audience  of  the  theatre  proper  watches  an 
audience  of  Him  and  Me  watch  an  audience  form  a  pedestrian 
pool  to  watch  and  listen  to  the  soft-sell  of  a  soap-box 
orator  in  Act  II,  Scene  iii . 

A  penetration  of  the  audience  into  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  actor,  reverses  the 
common  actor— audience  relationship.  Tnis  reversal  is 
uniquely  crystalized  in  the  freak  show  of  tne  last  act. 

The  spectator  body  which  constitutes  the  audience  watching 
this  entertainment  is  a  composite  of  all  the  characters 
from  Act  II  as  well  as  the  three  Miss  Weirds  who  sinuously 
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wind  their  way  through  all  the  acts.  The  ninth  and  last 
freak  is  Princess  Anankay  who  turns  out  to  be  Me  holding 
a  newborn  babe  in  her  arms.  The  three  Miss  Weirds  cry: 

"It's  all  done  with  mirrors!"10  and  Him  utters  a  cry  of 
terror  at  the  sight. 

These  reversals  of  audience  and  actors  reflect 

the  intersection  of  three  worlds: 

.  .  .  the  sterile  world  of  Him's  play,  the  world  of 

the  lovers ,  and  a  third  and  new  world  -  that  of  the 
freaks ....  each  world  is  meant  to  complement  the 
other,  thereby,  remedying  the  inner  lack  of  each.11 

The  audience,  then,  is  no  longer  the  hated  virtuoso  of 

passive  spectatorship ,  but  a  body  in  search  of  its  own 

identity,  allied  again  to  Cummings'  search  for  his  own 

identity  in  becoming  a  member  of  the  audience . 

Cummings '  use  of  the  mirror  suggests  a  method  of 
objectification  in  his  quest  for  the  identity  of  the  artist. 
Yet,  a  dogmatic  devotion  to  the  method  of  objectification 
can  only  be  a  curb  to  creative  thinking  and  feeling.  The 
restrictive  function  of  objectivity  must  be  constructive 
not  inhibiting. 

Thus,  objectification  should  not  necessarily  be  an 

amusement  pier  of  endless  reflections.  The  mirror  image, 

which  presents  a  possible  image  in  the  search  of  a  new 

view,  should  enhance  the  ability  of  art  to  revitalize  the 

objects  of  nature.  Him  himself  voices  this  privation: 

Ah  but  don't  you  know  that  there  is  a  further  image 
which  appears  not  so  much  in  a  window  of  sleep  as  m  a 
still  deeper  mirror?12 
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This  in  depth  revitalization  of  nature  is  a  para¬ 
mount  concern  for  the  artist,  for  human  beings  so  diapered 
to  their  own  concerns  have  forgotten  to  look  at  the  objects 
of  nature  let  alone  appreciate  them.  Cummings  would  ascribe 
this  human  failing  to  the  substitution  of  a  belief  about  an 
object  for  its  actuality. 

However,  in  the  very  process  of  restoring  true 

dimension  and  meaning,  the  artist -man  is  doomed  to  failure, 

according  to  Cummings,  for  the  artistic  reproduction  of  an 

13 

object  is  not  the  object  itself.  At  best,  it  is  a 
reflection  of  the  original,  and  hence,  the  use  of  the 
mirror  image  and  the  reason  why  Him  is  found  in  Me's  dream. 
However,  although  art  can  never  produce  the  object,  this 
very  reflected  image  can  become  a  self-contained  cosmos 
with  its  own  center  of  gravity. 

The  world  of  art,  like  the  dream  world,  can  never 
be  a  substitute  for  reality.  The  world  of  reality,  never¬ 
theless,  is  a  semi -void  without  the  complement  of  the  other 
world.  An  amiable  reciprocity  between  the  two  must  exist. 
Thus,  Cummings  employs  the  use  of  the  window  as  a  collateral 
of  mirror.  By  so  doing,  the  Apollonian  Dionysian  dichotomy 
is  further  explored  and  is  itself  mirrored  by  Cummings' 
juxtaposition  of  the  mirror  image  with  that  of  the  window: 
the  juxtaposition  of  imagination  and  reality. 

This  interaction  between  the  world  of  art  and  the 
world  of  reality  is  explained  by  Him  who  elevates  the 
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mirror  and  the  window  to  object-symbols  in  the  play: 

Suppose  that  you  are  standing  before  a  window,  and 
that  continuously  something  happens  -  snow  appears 
covers  the  earth;  melting  disappears  -  in  other  words, 
suppose  Spring.  Or  suppose  I  am  looking  in  a  mirror 
and  that  my  consciousness  of  the  surface  dissolves 
before  an  image  as  snow  may  melt  before  rain  or  as 
Winter  melts  before  April  and  as  the  awake  must  dis¬ 
solve  before  the  sleep. 14 

Thus  the  window  (reality) ,  and  the  mirror  (imagi¬ 
nation)  ,  are  both  nascent.  At  the  heart  of  both  is  the 
secret  of  the  organic  world,  growth,  or,  to  use  Him's 
word.  Spring,  the  inner  world  of  the  artist  and  the  outer 
world  of  the  man.  In  other  words,  he  is  saying  that 

.  .  .  the  window  is  a  mirror  and  the  mirror  is  a  win¬ 

dow,  that  truth  and  beauty,  world  and  self,  time  and 
eternity,  art  and  dream,  is  and  ought,  life  and  art, 
are  images  of  one  another  not  merely  reflections  each 
of  the  other.!5 

The  dynamic  flux  of  the  living  reality  can  only  exist  if  a 
creative  interchange  between  fact  and  mind,  window  and 

v  • 

mirror  occurs. 

Him,  who  realizes  that  "there  are  no  entities,  no 

isolations,  no  abstractions,  but  there  are  departures, 

voyages,  arrivals,  contagions"  is  still  curtailed  by  his 

stunted  growth  as  an  artist  and  as  such,  is  unaole  to 

spontaneously  trap  this  flux.  He  supplants  his  deficiency 

1  7 

by  assuming  the  makeshift  vocation  of  "would-be  artist 
as  Cummings  calls  Him,  by  entreating  the  use  of  the  meta¬ 
phor  : 

I  do  not  stroke  edges,  and  I  do  not  feel  music  but 
only  metaphors .  Metaphors  are  what  comfort  and 
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astonish  us,  which  are  the  projected  brightness  of 
ourselves  -  a  million  metaphors  times  or  divided  by 
a  million  metaphors  constitute  a  moment  or  a  coat- 
s leeve .  .  .  .1° 

The  role  of  the  metaphor,  which  is  the  conventional 
form  of  communication  in  dreams,  is  to  translate  thought 
into  picture  and  to  describe  the  form  of  an  idea.  Hence, 
the  metaphor  becomes  the  window  entrance  into  the  world  of 
reality.  Not  satisfied  with  the  mirror  reflection  of  him¬ 
self,  Him  has  debased  the  function  of  the  metaphor  to  create 
an  inflated  pseudo-symbolic  picture  of  his  own  mirror 
reflection.  What  Him  cannot  reconcile  is  the  fact  that 
people  who  speak  in  metaphors  do  not  experience  what  they 
say  as  metaphors  -  the  symbols  they  use  are  regarded  as 
realities  not  as  symbols.  To  the  dreamer,  as  well,  the 
dream  images  appear  not  as  mere  symbols  but  rather  as  the 
real  relation  of  phenomena.  Therefore,  when  Me  looks  into 
the  mirror,  she  sees  herself  and  knows  who  she  is.  Feeling 
rather  than  thinking.  Me  understands  intuitively  and  lives 
directly.  Him,  as  an  atypical  artist  who  finds  it  difficult 
to  live  directly,  is  compelled  to  translate  everything  by 
means  of  his  intellect  and  poetic  gift  into  metaphor  in 
order  to  give  his  aimless  existence  an  apparent  purpose. 
Gazing  into  the  mirror,  he  insists  on  becoming  a  meta¬ 
physician  of  metaphor,  who  in  his  bogery,  spins  out  circles 
of  metaphor: 

A  mere  trifle  as  it  were.  A  little  embonpoint  to  the 
dearly  beloved  master  of  my  old  prepschool  at  Stoneacre 
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Heights ,  regretting  that  the  undersigned  is  unable 
for  pressing  reasons  to  be  present  at  the  annual 
grand  ball  and  entertainment  to  be  held  forthwith  on 
the  thirteenth  Friday  of  next  Thursday  beginning  with 
the  last  Saturday  until  further  notice  to  be  furnished 
by  -19 

and  again 

Mr.  Bang,  the  hunter.  (His  voice  shrinks  to  a  whisper; 
he  gestures  mysteriously)  I  hunt  the  gentle  macrocosm 
with  bullets  made  of  microcosm  and  vice  versa.  (Laughs. 
Suddenly  serious,  resumes.)  Yessiree  -  and  this  is  a 
positively  dead  secret:  I  very  frequently  tell  this 
to  absolutely  noone- .  (With  entire  earnestness,  lean¬ 
ing  importantly  towards  her,  enunciates  distinctly  and 
cautiously)  My  gun  is  made  of  chewinggum. 2 9 

Such  an  annoying  auctioning  of  poetic  antics 
eventually  makes  Me  realize  that  Him  is  infatuated  only 
with  his  own  metaphoric  fabrications  and  is  enmeshed  in  his 
own  grandiose  gestures.  Because  this  superficial  embrace 
of  the  metaphor  demeans  Him  not  only  as  a  human  being,  but 
also  as  a  potential  husband.  Me  effects  a  schism  to  allow 
Him  to  find  himself  by  going  abroad  and  being  alone.  It 
is  in  a  Paris  cafe  which,  in  a  sense,  is  a  "window  of  the 
world"  that  Him  is  able  to  discard  some  of  the  mirror 
reflections  of  himself  to  be  reborn  to  a  new  kind  of  aware¬ 
ness  .  He  speaks  in  fewer  metaphors  and  can  admit  that 
"beauty  has  shut  me  out  from  the  truth."21  He  becomes 
aware  of  human  contact  (in  the  last  line  of  the  Restaurant 
scene  he  asks  the  blond  gonzess  to  dance  "the  I  Touch"22) 
and  aware  of  the  expansiveness  of  the  window: 

.  .  the  green  Seine  filled  with  houses,  filled  with 

windows  out  of  which  people  look.  And  everything  is 
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upside  down.  .  .  .  and  the  people  in  the  windows  and 

the  windows  themselves  and  all  the  houses  gradually 
aren  '  t .  .  .  . 2  3 

This  awareness  or  being  reborn,  Him  likens  to  feel¬ 
ing  "Like  one  of  the  upside  down  people  in  one  of  the  wrong- 
side  up  windows  when  a  breeze  comes . "2^  He  undergoes  a  true 
rebirth  for  he  has  dispensed  with  two  of  his  former  selves  - 
his  real  self,  and  the  Other  Man.  Him  is  now  potentially 
ready  to  combine  the  artist's  world  of  beauty  and  the  real 
world  of  truth. 

However,  in  this  play  Him  and  Me  must  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  same  consciousness,  and  therefore,  there 
has  to  be  a  parallel  growth  in  each.  Me's  dream  was  a 
reflection  of  Him,  although  in  her  dream  she  experiences 
this  dream  directly  as  through  a  window.  Thus,  her  growth 
is  different  from  Him's,  for  Him  was  unable  to  see  that  what 
he  thought  was  a  mirror  was  really  a  window.  This  process 
bears  fruit  in  the  final  scene  when  the  mirror  becomes  a 
window.  In  the  rotating  room  which  Cummings  specified  in 
the  stage  directions  as  the  setting  for  the  exchange  of 
Him  and  Me,  the  mirror  wall  facing  the  audience  becomes 
invisible  and  exposes  the  people  in  the  audience  as  being 
real  people  pretending  the  room  and  its  occupants  are  real. 
Thus,  the  transformation  from  mirror  to  window  in  this 
scene  shows  the  intersection  of  art  and  life. 

Unlike  Him,  when  Me  looked  through  the  window  she 
saw  what  was  really  there.  However,  she  was  unable  to 
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imaginatively  expand  her  outlook  and,  in  this  way,  she 
remained  chained  to  reality.  In  order  to  have  effected  a 
growth  complementary  to  Him's,  she  would  have  had  to  gain 
entrance  into  Him's  mirror  world  of  the  imagination.  The 
easiest  way  for  Me  to  invade  Him's  world  is  by  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  existence  of  the  circus  people  whom  she  had 
previously  rejected.  Early  in  the  play  she  made  her  plea: 

Me:  Promise  that  when  the  circus  comes  this  year 

you'll  take  me. 

Him:  (To  her)  On  one  condition;  that  you  agree  to 

see  everything. 

Me:  Of  course. 

Him:  Last  year  you  refused  to  pay  your  respects  to 

the  Queer  Folk. 

Me:  0.  (Quickly)  But  that's  not  the  circus.  And 

besides,  whoever  wants  to  see  a  lot  of  moth- 
eaten  freaks 

Me ' s  world  of  reality  has  barricaded  her  from  the 
beauty  of  the  imagination.  But  upon  awakening.  Me  not  only 
succeeds  in  entering  the  circus  and  confronting  the  Queer 
Folk,  she  also  embraces  the  eternal  beauty  of  their 
existence  by  becoming  one  of  them.  Because  Him  and  Me  are 
both  part  of  the  same  entity,  her  transformation  from 
reality  to  imagination  -  from  man  to  man-artist  -  was  in 
effect  the  same  transformation  that  was  missing  in  Him's 
life  -  the  complement  transformation  from  artist  to  artist- 
man. 

Him,  however,  was  not  able  to  use  this  trans¬ 
formation  within  himself  entirely.  He  failed  because  his 
dependence  on  the  metaphor  was  too  great  and  precluded  any 
sense  of  direct  experience.  The  detachment  of  the  metaphor 
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deprived  Him  of  the  human  awareness  and  sensitivity  which 
he  needed  in  order  to  be  fully  alive  as  a  creator.  However, 
in  the  process  of  gaining  awareness,  he  realizes  the  lacuna 
of  his  labours: 

I  cannot  feel  that  everything  has  been  a  mistake  - 
that  I  have  inhabited  an  illusion  with  you  merely  to 
escape  from  reality  and  the  knowledge  of  ourselves. 

(To  himself)  How  should  what  is  desirable  shut  us 
entirely  from  what  is?  No!  That  must  not  be  quite 
all:  I  will  not  think  that  the  tragedy  can  be  so 

simple.  There  must  be  something  else:  I  believe 
there  IS  something  else:  and  my  heart  tells  me  that 
unless  I  discover  this  now  I  will  never  discover  it. 

Upon  witnessing  Me  and  the  newborn  child.  Him  sig¬ 
nificantly  utters  a  cry  of  terror.  Fear  of  total  accept¬ 
ance  has  forever  frozen  him  in  the  dilemma  whose  meaning 
he  is  just  beginning  to  understand.  However,  his  cry  can 
be  interpreted  as  a  birth  pang  for  although  Him  is  still 
not  able  to  accept  the  living,  breathing,  bawling  child 
(symbolic  of  an  organic  artwork) ,  as  he  is  not  able  to 
accept  all  of  reality  (evidenced  in  his  inability  to  see 
the  transparency  of  the  mirror  wall) ,  he  does  exhibit  some 
development . 

Just  as  Me  may  claim  to  have  made  some  improvement 

as  a  human  being,  so  too.  Him  has  been  brought  to  several 

realizations  -  even  while  remaining  a  failure  and  not 
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knowing  what  the  "something  else"  is  that  has  to  be 
learned . 

The  reciprocal  growth  of  Him  and  Me  as  well  as 
Him's  catastrophic  failure  is  transmitted  in  the  vehicle  of 
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the  dream.  Cummings  bestows  upon  Him,  the  artist,  "the 
agonizing  privilege  to  feel  himself"  and  he  uses  the  dream 
to  create  an  exercise  whereby  Him  can,  so  to  speak,  feel  his 
own  fingerprints.  The  single  subjective  consciousness 
which  dominates  the  play,  and  which  is  divided  principally 
into  Him  and  Me,  allows  the  dream  to  be  conducive  to  an 
elasticity  of  identity.  The  lawless  aberrations  of  the 
eclectic  scheme  of  the  dream  salute  this  divided  identity 
and  also  find  an  expression  of  Him  and  Me  in  all  the  char¬ 
acters  and  motifs. 

Cummings  captures  this  ebb  and  flow  of  identity 

by  incorporating  playfulness,  a  variety  of  styles  and 

carnival  theatricality  which  he  controls  and  focuses  as 

in  "a  dramatic  monologue  or  stream  of  consciousness  novel 

by  patterns  of  images  and  phrases  repeated  from  scene  to 

scene  and  carried  back  and  forth  between  the  Him  and  Me 
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dialogues  and  the  popular  arts  burlesque."  The  weaving 
of  this  imagistic  tapestry  is  accomplished  by  a  visual- 
verbal  travesty  where  fragmented  reflections  coalesce  with 
verbal  ventriloquy. 

For  example,  the  three  Miss  Weirds  -  Miss  Stop, 

Miss  Look,  Miss  Listen  -  whose  scenes  sandwich  the  Him  and 
Me  dialogues,  are  verbal  imperatives  anthropomorphosized 
into  a  trinity  urging  self-identity.  They  provide  three 
key  words  woven  in  and  out  of  the  texture  of  the  play  for 
the  characters  are  constantly  admonished  to  stop,  look, 
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and  listen  -  to  achieve  self-awareness.30  Yet,  as  a  com¬ 
posite  portrait,  the  three  Miss  Weirds  are  equivalent  to 
nothing  or  no  thing.  Presiding  over  the  birth  of  Me 's 
child,  they  are  the  three  Parcae  domesticated  to  a  mid¬ 
wifery  of  gynecological  gossip  who  echo  the  voices  of  the 
fortune  teller  and  the  advertising  man.  Paradoxically, 
in  their  choric  cliche  they  are  able  to  quote  wisdom: 

"Life  is  a  matter  of  being  born"31  and  "Art  is  a  question 
of  being  alive."33  Thus,  as  a  contorted  chorus,  they 
perform  the  function  of  a  haphazard  voice  of  conscience 
for  Him. 

Yet,  while  they  are  able  to  give  sound  directives 

to  others,  they  themselves  are  static  in  their  action. 

They  remain  transfixed  in  their  vocation  of  knitting  and 

rocking  and  become  realities  of  mis stop,  mis listen,  and 

mislook  and,  as  the  Doctor  in  Act  III  Scene  iv  harshly 

suggests,  they  would  have  cleaner  minds  if  they  had  fewer 

repressions:  "If  you  wore  your  garters  around  your  neck 

3  3 

you'd  change  them  oftener." 

In  another  sense,  they  are  a  burlesqued  expansion 
of  the  three  witches  of  Macbeth  who  anticipate  both  Him's 
misconception  of  life  and  death  and  what  they  consider  to 
be  Me's  miscarriage  of  a  healthy  baby.  These  choric 
figures  also  harken  back  to  Him's  failure  in  his  relation¬ 
ship  to  Me.  As  the  disfigured  Fates  -  Clotho,  who  spins 
the  thread  of  life,  Lachesis,  who  determines  its  length. 
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and  Atropos,  who  cuts  it  off  -  they  represent  the  three 

inevitable  relations  that  a  man  has  with  a  woman: 

.  .  .  the  woman  who  bears  him, the  woman  who  is  his 

mate,  and  the  woman  who  destroys  him;  or,  that  they 
are  the  three  forms  taken  by  the  figure  of  the 
mother  in  the  course  of  a  man's  life  -  the  mother 
herself,  the  beloved  one  who  is  chosen  after  her 
pattern,  and  lastly,  the  Mother  Earth  who  receives 
him  once  more.^ 

Him's  relationship  to  Me  is  given  a  curious 
dimension  when,  in  the  freak  show.  Me  is  hailed  as  Princess 
Anankay,  who  is  the  goddess  of  Necessity  and  the  Mother  of 
the  Three  Fates,  the  same  trio  that  is  to  assist  at  Me's 
maternity . 

But  more  than  just  an  extrapolation  of  a  single 
entity,  self-discovery  is  a  process  which  hopefully 
engenders  growth.  The  dream  blueprints  this  endogenous 
process,  for  there  is  at  the  basis  of  dreaming,  a  seemingly 
spontaneous  procession  of  dream  imagery  which  undergoes 
constant  transformation  into  something  different  from  that 
which  went  before.  Such  a  metamorphosizing  seems  to  flow 
with  the  liquid  assurance  of  progression.  Yet,  the  precari¬ 
ousness  of  the  dream,  wherein  events  careen  eccentrically, 
can  at  any  moment  in  its  progression  discontinue  one 
evolutionary  chain  and  incorporate  another .  The  dream, 
thus,  becomes  an  ideal  model  to  register  Him's  failure  or 
non-growth  as  evidenced  by  his  substitution  of  a  multi¬ 
directional  growth  for  a  multidimensional  one. 
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The  process  of  metamorphosis  can  be  both  multi¬ 
directional  and  multidimensional.  However,  Cummings  has 
manipulated  this  process  of  metamorphosis  to  express  a 
multidirectional  growth  devoid  of  multidimension.  Thus, 
metamorphosis  as  Cummings  employs  it  produces  confusion 
rather  than  growth  and  inevitably  summons  an  end  in  dis¬ 
sipation.  The  growth  portended  by  metamorphosis  becomes 
pseudo-growth  as  metamorphosis  becomes  truncated,  that 
is  to  say,  its  growth  potential  remains  unrealized.  This 
device  of  unrealized  potentialities  is  found  throughout 
the  play  and  is  used  by  Cummings  to  dramatize  Him's 
struggle  for  identity.  A  series  of  such  truncations  seem 
to  be  Him's  destiny  as  he  reveals  to  Me: 

Voice  of  Him:  These  masks  and  ghosts,  however,  lead 

us  into  girls  and  dolls . 

Voice  of  Me:  Masks  and  ghosts? 

Voice  of  Him:  Larva,  pupa,  and  (if  we  are  very  lucky) 

imago:  the  instantaneous  futility.35 

A  Him  standing  before  the  mirror  in  the  play  at 
Cummings'  direction,  sees  multiple  identities  -  none  of 
which  are  himself  but  self-constructions  of  himself. 
Addressing  these  images  he  uses  a  variety  of  personal  pro¬ 
nouns:  You,  I,  our,  my,  his,  we,  thereby,  conceiving  a 

faceless  Him  reduced  to  seek  his  identity  in  the  object. 

The  dream  construct  and  its  attendant  transposition 
of  identities  into  objects  allows  Cummings  to  materialize 
Him's  furcated  identity  through  extension  into  objects. 

In  the  dream,  much  of  the  metamorphosized  in  common  speech 
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is  restated  or  converted  into  pictorial  form.  Associative 
images  are  metamorphosized  into  realities;  for  example,  the 
ears  of  a  cup,  the  hands  of  a  watch.  A  mechanical  flow  of 
such  images,  regulated  by  associations  in  divergent 
directions  indicate  the  trajectory  of  Him's  growth.  Because 
Him 1 s  growth  is  fragmented,  many  of  these  avenues  encounter 
dead  ends  only  to  move  in  other  directions,  thereby  forming 
a  strange  pattern  of  disjuncts. 

One  such  labyrinth  begins  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
play  when  Him  is  elaborately  introduced  as  a  distinguished 
foreigner  "Marquis  de  la  Poussiere . " This  title  heralds 
puns  of  identities  as  "poussiere"  is  French  for  "dust." 

In  the  second  scene,  Me  hears  drumbeats  and  asks  Him  to  do 
something,  to  which  Him  absentmindedly  replies:  "Say  it 
with  flowers  .  "  Flowers  and  dust  are  compounded  in  the 
third  scene,  when  the  third  Miss  Weird  orphically  proclaims: 
"Treat  a  man  like  dirt  and  he  will  produce  flowers."  In 
the  fourth  scene.  Him,  holding  an  automatic  to  his  head  in 
his  desire  to  kill  his  other  self,  placates  the  frightened 
Me  by  the  divergent:  "Pistil.  The  female  organ  of  the 
flower."39  The  recognition  of  his  "instantaneous  futility"40 
is  followed  by  his  reference  to  failure  in  the  flower 
anchorite  in  "But  I  only  got  a  D  plus  in  cryptogamic 
botany.  .  . "41  crytogamic  referring  to  plants  which  do  not 

produce  flowers  or  seeds .  This  is  annexed  by  an  apostation 
of  the  Mendelian  Law:  "...  when  who  should  come  along  but 
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little  Mr.  Mendel  wheeling  a  numerical  law  full  of  recur¬ 
ring  inherited  characteristics  all  wrong  side  up  with  their 
eyes  shut  on  a  slackwire  tightrope."42  The  pattern 
wrenches  back  to  the  "pistil"  in  Him's  pronouncement: 
"Philosophy  is  a  dream  pistol  which  goes  off  -  bang  into 
flowers  and  candy."43  This  phallic  pistol  image  than 
reels  in  to  current  personifications  of  shootings  -  when 
Frankie  shoots  Johnie  and  Will  and  Bill  shoot  each  other  - 
which  are  both  scenes  of  Him's  play.44 

A  new  branchplant  is  introduced  in  the  Englishman- 

trunk  scene  when  the  shooting  is  a  non-exploded  one  and  is 
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substituted  by  the  breakage  of  glass  in  the  trunk.  The 

glass  image  becomes  pickpocketed  to  be  used  as  a  further 

direction  when  Him  comments:  "Limbo:  the  without  pain  and 

gorgeous  unworld  lady.  In  one  act;  or,  my  life  is  made  of 

glass."  This  reference  to  "glass"  is  later  reverberated 

in  " .  .  .  words  which  were  never  written  .  .  .  laughter  of 

angels  .  .  .  glass  flowers."  Upon  his  return  from  Paris, 

Him  tells  Me  of  his  dream  and  concludes  with  "Hark,  that 

4  8 

was  my  dream  which  just  fell  into  my  soul  and  broke." 

By  attempting  to  fuse  identities  of  objects  and 
people  in  the  pervading  image  of  a  multidirectional  growth, 
Cummings  has  actually  coined  a  confusion  of  imagery.  This 
confusion  of  imagery  is  not  unlike  Him's  own  confusion  of 
self-identity.  Yet  one  suspects  that  the  image  pattern  of 
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truncated  metamorphosis,  as  stated  above,  can  only  produce 
part  of  the  desired  result  in  the  pragmatic  world  of 
theatrical  production.  As  a  play  unfolds,  the  imagistic 
pattern  has  to  be  not  only  cumulative  but  also  expansive 
in  that  it  increases  the  audience's  perception  of  what  went 
before  so  that  they  may  satisfactorily  anticipate  what  is 
to  follow. 

Thus,  although  Cummings'  imagistic  cross-references 
in  their  accumulation  instill  a  feeling  of  unfinality  that 
aptly  matches  Him's  own  uncertainty,  each  successive  image 
does  not  significantly  expand  the  preceding  or  following 
one.  Because  the  images  are  patterned  with  only  a  vague 
connotative  linkage,  each  image  can  be  removed  at  any  point 
without  significant  alteration  or  injury  to  the  whole. 

Only  an  intricate  examination  outside  of  performance  yields 
a  perceptible  pattern  that  is  appreciatively  imaginative. 

The  possible  failure  of  the  dust-flower-pistol- 
glass  sequence  in  theatrical  terms  is  also  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  the  sequence  is  essentially  verbal  relying 
for  its  effect  on  the  interplay  of  the  words  alone.  In 
theatrical  performance,  the  auditory  stimuli,  however, 
must  be  balanced  by  visual  stimuli.  Cummings  attempted 
to  wed  the  two  cohesively  by  the  introduction  of  an  adja¬ 
cent  movement,  primarily  visual,  which  involves  flowers 
and  a  hat.  Him  prefaces  his  disclosure  of  his  other  iden¬ 
tity  -  the  Man  in  the  Mirror  -  by  means  of  the  object-hat: 
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Him:  .  .  .  Here's  something  queer:  I  can  say  "that's 

not  my  hat."  (Earnestly)  And  it's  true. 

Me:  Is  it  now:  you  mean  you've  given  that  dreadful 

old  hat  to  somebody?  Not  to  me  I  hope? 

Him:  How  could  I  give  it  away  when  it  doesn't  belong 

to  me? 

Me:  You  mean  it's  just  a  horrid  old  hat  you've 

rented  -  by  the  year  I  suppose? 

Him:  Not  rented  -  borrowed. 

Me:  Well  now,  that's  interesting:  the  dirty  old 

thing  -  it  belongs  to  somebody  else  you  mean? 

Him:  It  belongs  to  a  friend  of  ours. 

Me:  Of  ours?  That  nasty  old  crooked  disagreeable 

old  hat? 

Him:  It's  the  Other  Man's  hat.  ^ 

This  man  found  in  the  mirror  is  the  one  that  Me 
really  loves,  that  is,  the  husband  part  of  Him.  The  reso¬ 
lution  to  which  Him  is  blind  would  not  require  the  artist 
to  abandon  his  work  in  order  to  become  a  husband,  but 
rather  to  become  a  husband  in  order  to  become  an  artist. 
Just  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  separate  dreaming  from 
doing, for  although  both  processes  are  different  they  are 
mutually  interdependent,  so  too,  "a  man  must  be  himself  in 
order  to  transcend  himself,  and  he  must  love  in  order  to 
write.  "50 

The  attempt  at  the  fusion  of  these  two  identities 
can  be  seen  by  use  of  the  hat  (Him  is  the  husband  wearing 
the  hat)  and  the  flowers  (expressing  Him's  artistic  self) . 
Him,  however,  chooses  falsely  and  thereby  demonstrates  his 
failure  by  choosing  between  opposites  which  are  not  alter¬ 
natives.  His  vascillation  is  exhibited  by  the  arithmetic 
exchange  of  hats  and  flowers,  by  which  Cummings  hoped  to 
signal  Him's  non-growth.  In  the  first  scene  between  Him 
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and  Me  the  brown  felt  hat  lies  on  the  sofa.  Him  repeats 
this  gesture  as  he  comes  through  the  doorway  in  the  second 
scene  and  throws  his  hat  on  the  sofa.  A  pseudo-growth 
occurs  in  the  third  scene  for  Him's  hat  now  lies  on  the 

center  of  the  table  where  the  automatic  was  lying  at  the 

end  of  Act  I  Scene  ii .  in  the  fourth  scene,  the  substi¬ 
tution  materializes  for  in  the  center  of  the  table  where 
Him's  hat  was  lying  at  the  beginning  of  Scene  i,  there  is 

a  vase  of  flowers.  The  exchange  is  completed  in  the  fifth 

scene  for  the  room  is  as  it  first  appeared  but  without 
Him's  hat  on  the  sofa  and  with  flowers  on  the  table.  This 
visual  exchange  of  the  hat  and  the  flowers  as  an  attempt 
of  the  fusion  of  the  object  and  the  person  is  inadequate 
in  that  it  fails  to  blend  the  visual  and  verbal  to  form  a 
unit  that  can  be  comprehended  in  theatrical  terms . 

Although  the  significance  of  the  hat-flower  exchange  could 
not  reveal  a  significance  to  the  casual  spectator  without 
several  exposures,  its  treatment  is  successful  in  its 
inventiveness . 

A  more  successful  treatment  of  truncated  meta¬ 
morphosis  in  theatrical  terms  is  evidenced  when  metamor¬ 
phosis  is  truncated  to  a  paranoic  marriage  of  the  edible 

and  the  erotic  in  the  Pere  Tranquille  scene.  Two  American 

5 1 

women  ordering  "un  ohm,  stewed,  boiled  or  broiled"  are 
curiously  juxtaposed  against  a  Him  who  later  enters  demand¬ 
ing  a  plate  for  his  cabbage  announcing  he  was  "born  day 
before  yesterday . 


. 
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This  related  juxtaposition  is  more  theatrically 
successful  because  it  can  be  theatrically  comprehended. 

In  fact,  the  bizarre  reversal  of  digestible  objects  with 
persons  is  quite  revelatory  in  terms  of  imagery.  The 
Americans  coteried  to  their  own  cultural  conceit  are  true 
parasites  of  exchange  nightmarishly  devouring  their  con¬ 
tinental  hosts.  The  cabbage,  as  an  object  extension  of 
Him's  new  identity  infers  a  phylogenetic  reference  common 
in  the  dream.  The  cabbage,  unlike  the  hat  and  flowers, 
is  unique  in  its  commonness,  and  as  such,  becomes  an 
integral  symbol,  expansive  in  its  ironic  possibilities. 

For  example,  although  the  cabbage  conjures  up  the  maxim 
that  to  be  found  in  a  cabbage  patch  is  the  continental 
equivalent  of  being  born,  Him's  poetic  gift  becomes  the 
butt  of  a  white  joke  as  his  rebirth  is  stymied  to  a 
" cabbagehead. "  Him's  need  for  human  contact  also  takes 
on  a  torporous  limitation  in  the  physicalization  of  the 
cabbage.  Me  imagines  that  Him  is  in  Paris  with  another 
woman.  Yet,  the  image  in  this  term  of  endearment  "ma 
petit  chou"  constricted  to  an  actual  cabbage  only  puts 
into  relief  Him's  limited  growth. 

Truncated  metamorphosis  is  theatrically  feasible 
when  it  is,  in  a  sense,  the  artisan  of  Him's  play.  Him's 
commitment  to  failure  is  evidenced  through  a  series  of 
truncated  metamorphoses  as  each  scene  in  his  play  suffers 
from  a  plot  pluggage.  Because  a  series  incites  repetitions 
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which  are  perceptible  theatrically  as  a  unit,  the  use  of 

truncated  metamorphosis  of  Him's  scenes  are  successful  as 

a  unit.  In  an  earlier  reference.  Him  comments: 

Where's  the  moment  come:  for  an  incipient  dramatist 
you're  an  unearthly  blockhead.  You  maul  the  climaxes 
always . 5 3 

As  each  scene  is  branded  by  a  blind  persuit  of 
climax,  all  hope  of  organic  plot  is  unmercifully  swallowed 
by  the  pasted-on  ending.  Virgo's  autobiographical  cata¬ 
logue  of  ills  concommitant  with  the  red  porter's  entrance 
in  Act  II  seems  entirely  divorced  from  her  previous 
activity  and  characterization.  The  soap-box  orator's  adver¬ 
tising  unctuosity  in  Scene  iii  reaches  its  apogee  in  the 
phrase  "one  dollar  please"54  causing  a  staccato  deflation 
of  the  crowd.  The  Will-Bill  sequence  of  Act  II  Scene  iv 
has  several  titillating  shootings  and  unmaskings  only  to 
be  sensationally  terminated  by  the  intruder  shouting  in 
a  completely  changed  voice  "All  right  boys  -  I  got  her  55 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  door  being  broken  down.  The 
same  use  of  cacaphonous  convolution  is  found  in  the  crash 
of  the  Mussolini  Rome  burning  of  Act  II  Scene  viii  and  is 
alternated  by  balloon-poppings  on  the  transatlantic  liner 
in  Act  II  Scene  vii .  The  visual  death  by  proxy  in  the 
Englishman -trunk  episode  of  Scene  vi  and  Frankie's  phallic 
flaying  ending  with  the  redundant  "Best  part  of  the  man 
who  done  me  wrong!"56  in  Scene  v  complete  the  gallery  of 


firecracker  endings . 
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This  chapter  has  been  an  exploration  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  means  suggestive  of  the  dream  form  that  parallel  the 
process  of  the  search  for  identity  in  self-discovery. 

These  means  include  the  mirror  and  its  continuum  of 
reflections  which  not  only  questioned  the  identity  of  the 
artist  -  be  it  Cummings,  Him,  or  Mr .  0.  Him,  but  also  the 
identity  of  the  audience;  the  mirror-window  interrelation¬ 
ship  which  focused  the  artist's  identity  in  the  mutual 
exchange  between  dreaming  and  doing,  art  and  life;  the 
stenographic  record  of  free-flowing  images  which  tele¬ 
scoped  on  a  single  entity  to  explore  zones  of  associations; 
and  finally,  truncated  metamorphosis  which  illustrated  a 
pseudo-growth  in  self-discovery. 

This  peculiar  case  history  of  the  quest  for  self- 
identity  as  artist-man  was  of  Him,  who  in  part,  is  a 
failure,  as  an  artist  as  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter. 
The  means  outlined  above  were  generally  well  executed  by 
Cummings  to  show  Him's  failure  as  an  artist  in  the  process 
of  his  own  self-discovery.  However,  Cummings  in  his  con¬ 
cern  with  showing  Him's  failure  occasionally  himself 
seemed  to  inherit  a  part  of  this  failure.  In  the  service 
of  his  art,  which  is  primarily  poetic,  Cummings  often  makes 
intolerable  demands  of  a  theatre  audience.  Thus,  imagis- 
tically,  the  poet  faction  of  Cummings  compiles  multiple 
meanings  which  give  his  work  a  delightful  richness.  Yet, 
the  presentation  of  this  imagistic  compendium,  sometimes 
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fails  in  theatrical  terms  because  Cummings  fails  to  balance 
the  dichotomy  between  appropriate  ambiguity  and  hidden  pre¬ 
cision.  Cummings  thus  falls  prey  to  that  inveterate  taboo 
of  the  poet  turned  theatre  artist  in  giving  the  importance 
of  mainstay  to  that  which  should  be  only  given  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  ornament. 

However,  this  chapter  has  been  dealing  with 
methods  suggestive  of  dream  and  self-discovery  that  are 
essentially  linear.  In  the  next  chapter,  an  investigation 
of  a  different  process  inherent  in  the  dream  form  and  self- 
discovery  is  examined. 
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Self-discovery,  or  the  growth  that  leads  to  self¬ 
transcendence  in  the  creative  process,  is  not  only  linear, 
but  also  cyclical.  Unlike  a  linear  process  which  represents 
the  progress  of  a  manufactured  product  from  its  origin  to 
its  ultimate  destination,  a  cycle,  by  returning  upon  itself, 
incurs  repetitions  of  inception  and  completion.  Cyclicality 
in  the  creative  process  is  endemic  because  cyclicality  is 
elemental  to  life  -  the  most  obvious  example  exists  in  the 
cycle  of  seasonal  changes.  This  ritual  life  cycle  which 
informs  the  theatre  tradition  in  the  western  world,  is  also 
based  on  this  recurring  pattern  of  birth,  maturity,  death, 
and  rebirth.  The  Greeks,  as  the  primary  inventors  of  the 
theatre,  owe  the  inception  of  their  drama  to  the  worship 
of  the  fertility  god  Dionysus,  whose  ritualistic  killing, 
dismembering,  and  resurrection  inaugurated  the  drama 
festivals  of  Athens. 

The  dream,  being  a  self-contained  life  in  itself, 
also  complies  to  the  law  of  cyclicality.  Thus,  the  com¬ 
mencement,  duration,  end,  and  recurrence  that  comprises 
the  cycle  of  the  dream  expresses  a  complementary  movement 
to  the  cycle  of  birth,  life,  death  and  rebirth  as  exhibited 
in  the  creative  process,  and  particularly  as  manifested  in 
a  theatrical  construct. 

Him's  mock  invocation,  "Wanted:  death's  brother 
anticipates  the  propensity  of  the  dream  to  illustrate  the 
paradox  of  birth  and  death.  The  praedoritium  to  dreams, 
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sleep,  has  often  been  acknowledged  as  the  brother  of  death. 
In  this  sense,  one  dies  daily,  and,  in  extension,  one  may 
be  literally  dead  for  a  third  of  one's  life.  However,  this 
same  sleep  is  lauded  as  the  preserver  of  life,  for  it  is  a 
period  when  "a  greater  rate  of  nocturnal  constructiveness 
in  the  body  balances  the  destructiveness  of  diurnal  labour. 
Into  this  ambivalent  state  of  sleep  enters  the  dream. 

The  occasional  power  of  the  dream  "to  create"  the 
future  by  anticipating  it,  invests  dreaming  with  the  power 
to  precede  reality.  The  dream  may  announce  or  foreshadow 
reality  with  an  uncanny  precision.  The  dream  may  be 
insistent  and  meticulous  while  reality,  coming  later,  will 
seem  to  be  only  a  hallucinated  repetition  of  the  earlier 
dream. J 

Thus,  dreaming,  in  being  able  to  prognosticate  the 
future,  is  one  of  the  roads  into  the  infinite,  and  the 
attainment  of  the  infinite  is  essayed  by  limitation.  By 
this  limitation,  the  circle  of  conscious  life  is  narrowed 
in  sleep.  From  that  narrow  and  broken  consciousness,  the 
outlook  becomes  vaster  and  more  mysterious,  full  of 
strange  and  unsuspected  possibilities  of  new  experience. 
Psychologically,  the  unconscious  is  always  operative  on  a 
much  more  expansive  plane  than  the  conscious,  be  it  in  a 
waking  or  a  sleeping  state.  However,  the  dream  seems  to 
usher  in  this  new  expansive  frontier  of  the  unconscious, 
and,  as  such,  the  dream  may  be  considered  a  rebirth. 
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completing  the  cycle  of  birth  and  death.  As  Him  aptly 
expresses:  "Life  is  a  kind  of  lust  which  melts,  producing 

death  -  a  child. 

Me  dreams  under  the  influence  of  the  Doctor's 
anesthetic  administered  to  aid  her  in  the  birth  of  her 
child.  Under  the  marquee  of  her  dream  falls  Him's  birth 
as  a  creative  artist.  Both  Him  and  Me  are  pregnant:  Him 
is  trying  to  give  birth  to  a  play.  Me  to  a  baby.  Since  it 
is  a  pregnant  woman  who  is  the  dreamer,  what  occurs  in 
essence,  is  a  birth  of  a  birth.  Since  Him  and  Me  are  part 
of  the  same  entity.  Him  in  effect  gives  birth  to  himself 
through  artistic  endeavour.  And  since  Him's  play  and  Me ' s 
baby  are  symbolically  the  same  thing,  it  is  as  if  the  womb 
of  the  dreamer  gives  passage  to  the  mind  of  the  author. 

Thus,  the  nine  months  of  pregnancy  are  paralleled  by  Him's 
nine  scene  play. 

The  play  itself  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  labour 
pains  of  both  Him  and  Me.  Him's  failure  is,  in  part, 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  seeks  solace  in  the  honorable 
hegira  of  Me's  dream.  Me's  dream  is  foisted  upon  her  by 
anesthetic,  and  creativity  is  rendered  in  a  clinical  manner 
as  one  observes  Him  filtered  through  the  dream  of  Me.  In 
one  aspect,  this  medicinal  frame  creates  a  therapeutic 
setting.  A  healing,  in  the  sense  of  becoming  what  one 
potentially  can  be,  is  self-creating,  or  a  birth  unto  self. 
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However,  Me's  dream  is  not  a  pure  dream  naturally 
initiated  where  Him  is  a  nocturnal  guest,  but  a  bastard 
ether  dream,  very  much  an  attempt  to  banish  pain.  In  this 
aspect,  the  medicinal  numbing  of  Me's  physical  pain  is 
analogous  to  Him  stultifying  his  creative  pains  in  pro¬ 
jecting  his  identity  into  Me.  What  Him  does  not  realize 
is  that  by  banishing  pain,  he  is  also  banishing  creativity. 
For,  if  every  possibility  for  pain  and  suffering  were 
banished,  the  very  sensitivity  that  is  at  the  root  of  pain 
and  suffering,  but  is  also  at  the  basis  for  the  creative 
process,  would  likewise  be  dulled. 

A  Him  inured  to  pain  is  a  deficient  creator,  for 
pain  is  something  which,  for  the  creative  person,  is 
inevitable.  It  is  inevitable  that  his  threshold  of  suf¬ 
fering  will  be  lower  because  of,  and  in  accordance  with, 
his  greater  sensitivity.  Thus,  pain  and  suffering  accom¬ 
pany,  and  indeed  must  accompany  the  creative  process. 
Paradoxically,  the  greater  sensitivity  of  the  artist 
necessarily  exacts  its  price,  and  that  price,  is  a  lower 
threshold  for  pain  and  suffering. 

Him's  initiation  to  pain  finds  its  ritual  in  the 
dream,  for  it  is  in  the  dream  that  the  infernal  tempters 
of  the  nightmare  produce  the  greatest  fear.  The  painful 
assumes  the  shape  of  the  ugly  and  the  grotesque  as  the 
nightmare  becomes  a  confrontation  with  monsters  instilling 


an  incomprehensible  dread.  In  the  play,  these  monsters 
become  manifest  in  the  nine  freaks  which  signify  Him's 
birth  to  pain,  and  hence,  sensitivity. 

Yet,  a  significant  mutation  occurs.  The  nine 
freaks  do  not  fall  within  the  unmistakable  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  nightmare,  for  they  are  far  more  comic  than  hor- 
rifyin9*  This  comic  rendering  of  the  nine  freaks  signifie 
that  pain,  to  the  artist,  is  not  something  to  be  shunned 
and  feared.  Significantly,  Him's  great  fear  culminates  in 
a  cry  of  terror  when  Me  as  the  ninth  freak  gives  birth  to 
a  child.  This  cry  forcefully  illustrates  that  it  is  not 
man's  hostility  and  guilt  that  are  the  most  obstructive 
dynamisms,  but  that  the  fear  of  knowing  oneself  and  the 
other  person,  and  the  fear  of  loving  and  being  loved,  are 
man's  greatest  threats. 

Thus,  the  most  dangerous  and  fearful  activity  is 
simply  being  alive.  For  a  Him  who  likens  his  art  to  the 
precarious  acrobat,  he  should  well  heed  the  prescription 
of  the  third  Miss  Weird:  "Art  is  a  question  of  being 
alive . 

Being  alive  most  vigorously  finds  its  definition 
in  an  atuned  sensitivity.  An  atuned  sensitivity  is  inter¬ 
changeable  with  self-discovery,  for  the  person  who  has 
realized  his  capacity  to  feel  is  the  person  who  has  truly 
discovered  himself.  The  insensitive  person  is  one  who  has 
successfully  hidden  his  ego  behind  several  layers  of 
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protective  psychic  skin.  Thus,  it  is  characteristic  of 
Him  that  he  protectively  clothes  himself  in  dada  dialogue 
and  metaphors.  Perhaps  the  best  example  of  Him's  disband¬ 
ment  of  his  protective  layers  and  his  corresponding  vul¬ 
nerability  to  experience  pain  can  be  seen  in  his  own  play. 

Him  tries  to  shirk  the  painful  by  indulging  in  an 
assortment  of  styles.  The  artist  must  develop  a  style. 

Yet,  to  remain  genuinely  creative,  that  style  may  never 
degenerate  into  a  rigid  system  for  established  categories. 
Such  a  pre-set  style  erases  the  anguish  which  may  accom¬ 
pany  the  changing  of  one's  approach,  one's  suppositions, 
or  basic  way  of  looking  at  problems.  Although  the  creative 
person  can  and  should  develop  a  style,  he  might  develop  a 
style  that  is  less  a  style  and  more  a  system  or  method 
which  systematically  structures  and,  therefore,  impedes 
the  flow  of  original  ideas .  The  thinking  of  the  creative 
person  must  determine  the  patterns  and  not  the  patterns 
the  thinking. 

In  order  to  mitigate  any  creative  distress.  Him 
succumbs  to  a  variety  of  dramatic  styles  with  serious 
intent,  thereby,  allowing  Cummings  to  satirize  these 

i 

styles  comically.  Cummings,  as  the  controlling  creator, 
accentuates  Him  as  a  would-be  artist  struggling  to  achieve 
an  identity.  Cummings  is  concerned  with  showing  the  growth 
in  terms  of  self-discovery  of  the  inner  creator.  Him, 
through  the  inner  creator's  nine  scene  play.  Yet,  Him  is 
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a  failure  in  the  sense  that  in  his  created  work  he  levies 
a  self-check  that  does  not  further  his  own  self-discovery. 
Thus,  as  the  prime  creator,  Cummings,  who  himself  is  not  a 
failure  in  the  same  sense  as  Him,  would  not  be  likely  to 
infect  the  scenes  with  blunders  and  oversights.  It  is 
evident  that  each  scene  in  itself  is  stylistically  accu¬ 
rate  and  funny  when  viewed  as  an  entity.  It  is  only  when 
all  the  scenes  are  examined  as  a  totality,  that  they 
reveal  a  pattern  of  Him's  failure. 

This  failure  is  evident  in  terms  of  style.  Him 
embraces  so  many  divergent  styles  that  he  does  not  allow 
for  the  development  of  his  own  personal  style  of  expression. 
Had  he  allowed  himself  to  evolve  his  own  personal  style,  he 
would  have  abetted  his  own  self-discovery.  However,  because 
Him's  personality  is  not  integral,  it  is  understandable  that 
he  would  adopt  a  style  that  is  imposed.  Once  more,  he 
reflects  the  predisposition  to  avoid  the  pain  involved  in 


creating  a  style  by  manipulating  one  that  is  readily 
available,  and  thereby,  actually  only  avoiding  himself. 

An  examination  of  the  scenes  in  Him's  play  displays 
Him's  self -avoidance  as  each  scene  is  created  in  a  different 
stylistic  mold.  The  action  of  the  first  scene  comprises 
of  a  curtain  rising  to  reveal  a  blank  in  place  of  the  set¬ 
ting  and  then  falling.  This  action  -  an  invitation  to  mere 
struttings  and  posturings  on  the  margin  of  life  -  is 
further  amputated  by  the  Voice  of  Me  asking:  "Was  that  an 
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accident  or  a  scene?"6  to  which  the  Voice  of  Him  replies: 
"Both  I  trust."  He  thus  indicates  that  not  only  the  style, 
but  also  the  spirit,  would  pander  to  any  accidental  exu¬ 
berance  . 

The  second  scene,  which  involves  the  undulating 
movements  of  three  drunks  and  a  Virgo  who  attempt  to  play 
tennis  and  croquet,  embraces  the  style  of  the  pantomime. 

The  third  scene,  which  satirizes  popular  American  oratory, 
finds  its  models  on  Union  Square.  The  Will-Bill-Intruder 
scene  discusses  the  question  of  identity  and  satirizes  both 
the  gangster  film  and,  more  explicitly,  Eugene  O'Neill's 
The  Great  God  Brown. 

The  Frankie  and  Johnie  scene,  which  dramatizes  the 
Frankie  and  Johnie  ballad,  satirizes  both  the  folk  dramas 
which  were  especially  prevalent  in  the  twenties  and  the 
Theatre  Guild  which  was  sponsoring  them.  In  scene  six, 
the  exchange  of  the  Englishman  and  the  policeman  about 

g 

the  trunk  is  a  burlesque  on  burlesque  in  a  skit  style. 

In  scene  seven,  the  mechanical  symmetry  of  a  gag 
renders  the  emptiness  of  rotarians  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
and  in  scene  eight,  Mussolini  as  pseudo-caesar  parodies 
Shaw's  habit  of  bringing  history  up  to  date. 

It  is  only  in  the  final  scene  that  a  notable 
departure  in  style  is  seen  when  "American  incomprehension 
of  European  misery  is  expressed  in  the  'highbrow'  dramatic 
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style  of  European  Expressionism  with  its  medley  of  mobs 
and  ecstatic  choral  appeals. 

Each  scene,  a  nightmare  in  miniature,  protracts 
a  corresponding  growth  in  intensity.  The  frivolity  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  jazz  age  and  the  slight  sting  of 
Virgo's  constipation  canto  afford  strong  contrast  to  the 
pusatible  mob  and  persecuted  nabob-tourist  of  the  last 
scene.  This  growth  in  intensity  underlines  Him's  growth 
as  a  sensitive  creative  artist,  for  his  entrance  into  the 
last  scene  foretells  of  at  least  a  partial  willingness  to 
be  exposed  to  pain  despite  the  fact  that  he  is  still  in 
disguise  and  hurriedly  exits  at  the  mere  mention  of  the 
mob . 

This  willingness  is  counterpointed  by  Him's 
claim  that  his  nine-scene  play  is  the  Other  Man's  play,10 
but,  which  in  reality,  is  his  own.  He  invents  this  claim 
in  order  to  objectify  the  artist  part  of  himself  so  that 
his  involvement  would  be  less  painful.  Yet,  in  viewing 
the  world  as  a  would-be  artist,  he  can  only  view  the 
real  world  of  habit  and  routine  as  a  series  of  grotes¬ 
que  ries  . 

This  second  hand  vision  is  Him's  attempt  at  self¬ 
definition  by  exclusion.  Him  tries  to  discover  his 
identity  negatively  by  looking  at  who  he  thinks  he  is  not. 
It  is  only  natural  that  he  would  also  negate  the  dream. 

A  negation  of  the  dream,  in  a  sense,  therefore,  becomes 
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the  affirmation  of  the  nightmare  and  its  accompanying  pain. 

By  directly  experiencing  pain.  Him  is  able  to  infuse  some 
stature  of  the  tragic  into  his  created  fantasy.  He  begins 
to  discover  who  he  really  is  by  directly  participating  in 
the  very  play  he  has  dissociated  from  himself. 

This  escape  from  self,  which  is,  in  a  sense,  to 
effect  one's  own  death,  only  returns  to  self;  that  is,  to 
experience,  in  effect,  a  rebirth,  is  a  general  attribute 
of  both  dreams  and  creativity.  To  be  truly  creative,  a 
work  of  art,  like  a  dream,  should  not  only  reveal  that 
which  life  denies  to  one,  but  also  that  which  one  denies 
to  life.  The  wish  fulfilment  of  things  one  does  not  have 
in  reality  may  bring  pleasure,  but  it  is  the  tapping  of 
one's  inner  resources  that  generates  joy,  and  this  joy 
flows  from  the  overcoming  of  the  suffering  or  discomfort 
associated  with  creative  work.  To  create  life,  the  creator 
must  grapple  with  the  ultimate  question,  meaning,  and  value 
of  life.  During  the  process  of  dreaming,  the  creator  links 
hands  with  the  dreamer  for  each,  doomed  to  the  solitariness 
of  his  loneliness,  the  one  of  sleep,  the  other  of  work,  can 
ask  no  one  but  himself.  Balking  at  his  own  self-examination. 
Him  accosts  the  dream  to  aid  him  in  his  creative  pere¬ 
grination: 

Gay  may  change,  but  all  my  thoughts  are  in  the  wash 
and  I  haven't  a  clean  thing  to  put  on.  -After  all, 
thoughts  are  like  anything  else  you  wear,  they  must 
be  sent  to  the  crazy  laundry  once  in  a  while  and  the 
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crazy  laundry  wears  out  more  crazy  thoughts  than  ever 
a  man  did.  Hypnos  [Sleep]  and  Thanatos  [Death],  a 
couple  of  Greek  boys  who  made  a  fortune  overnight, 
the  laundry  of  the  Awake,  Incorporated:  having 
mangled  our  lives  with  memories  it  rinses  them  in 
nightmare . 

The  true  value  of  one's  life  is  generally  a  lost 
dimension  in  one's  waking  thoughts.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
suppress  all  thoughts  of  the  problems  and  meaning  of  life 
by  clothing  them  in  the  routine  activities  of  the  wakeful 
life.  Yet,  by  doing  so,  one  denies  contributing  to  life 
those  values  and  insights  which  would  provide  an  orien¬ 
tation  within  the  confusion.  The  dream,  like  the  creative 
work,  attempts  to  cleanse  or  rebalance  the  bewildered  self 
by  an  expression  of  these  values.  The  dream  is  continually 
re-examining  the  manifold  mystery  of  human  existence:  the 
secret  of  birth  and  the  secret  of  death. 

In  the  world  of  art,  the  immortal  work  is  not  one 
which  has  merely  survived  carelessness  and  indifference 
through  the  ages,  but  rather,  it  is  a  living  proof  that  the 
artist  himself  has  stayed  the  course  of  havoc  and  has  him¬ 
self  made  life  in  the  form  of  a  perceivable  order  come  out 
of  dust  and  confusion. 

Him  pompously  refers  to  himself  as  "  .  .  .  Every¬ 

man,  Marquis  de  la  Poussiere . "12  As  dust  personified.  Him 
establishes  that 

All  men  are  not  alike;  clay  and  clay  differs 
in  dignity,  whose  dust  is  both  alike.  -*-3 
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Although  he  asserts  that  he  is  "very  noble 
Him's  identity  both  as  an  artist  and  a  man  teeters  as  he 
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admits  he  is  a  foreigner  travelling  "strictly  incog.  "'LD 

Before  he  can  ultimately  reach  some  destination  as  to  his 

true  identity  and  answer  the  fulcrum  question  "Who  am  I?" 

the  questions  "Where  am  I  going?"  and  "Where  did  I  come 

from?"  are  inevitable  in  his  crisis  of  identity.  The 

quest  in  answer  to  these  questions  assumes  expression  by 

a  saturation  of  secrets.  Me's  oblique  hints  about  her 

pregnancy  take  the  form  of  a  secret: 

Him:  What  does  a  woman  who's  really  a  woman  wish? 

Me:  That's  a  secret. 

Him:  Really?  ^ 

Me:  Really  a  secret. 

Even  the  dreaded  Cinderella  with  her  dubitative 

17 

epithet  "Death  Itself"  becomes  a  modern-day  Pandora 
whose  cache  of  secrets  finds  annihilation  in  the  wonders 
of  science: 

Dream  of  it,  ladies  aid  gentlemen!  ...  in  this  little 
commongarden  ordinary  unassuming  box  reposes ,  to  put 
it  mildly,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  secret  of  the 
ages.  .  .  .  All  over  the  universe,  myriads  of  yearning 

hands  without  exaggeration  are  hopelessly  reaching  for 
the  secret  of  life  enclosed  in  this  negligible  bit  of 
metal . 

A  secret,  a  diminutive  excursion  into  the  unknown, 
attempts  to  find  expression  in  the  known.  Me  who  wishes  to 
have  her  mind  kept  in  a  secret  drawer  indicates  that  reason, 
man’s  implement  to  discover,  is  not  an  endowment  but  an 


achievement . 
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Birth  and  death  are  thus  symbols  for  ultimate 
changes  in  a  person's  existence.  It  is  only  natural  that 
affected  by  a  crisis  which  threatens  his  pattern  of  life 
with  a  complete  change.  Him  may  visualize  this  transfor¬ 
mation  in  terms  of  birth  or  death.  An  investigation  of 
Him's  play  reveals  that  before  he  can  effect  a  birth  into 
a  new  form  of  living,  he  has  to  manufacture  a  death  of  a 
death . 

The  quality  of  death  as  a  mystery  presents  a  curious 
irreality  that  assigns  a  tendency  to  look  for  signs  of  life 
in  it.  In  nature,  death  is  the  only  irreversible  reaction; 
the  triumph  and  the  illusion  of  art  is  that  it  can  turn 
back  the  dead  into  the  world  of  the  living.  In  creation, 
the  artist  tries  to  immortalize  his  mortal  life.  He 
desires  to  transform  death  into  life  and  chaos  into  order. 
Although,  actually,  he  transforms  life  into  death.  For 
not  only  does  the  created  work  not  go  on  living,  but  it  is 
also,  in  a  sense,  dead.  It  is  dead  in  regard  to  the 
material  which  renders  it  almost  inorganic,  and  also  in 
spiritual  and  psychological  terms,  for  it  no  longer  has 
an  ultimate  significance  for  its  creator,  once  he  has 
produced  it.  The  artist  feels  the  need  for  a  rebirth  and, 
therefore,  again  takes  refuge  in  life,  and  he  once  again 
forms  experiences,  which  for  their  part  represent  only 
mortality.  It  is  precisely  because  these  experiences  are 
mortal  that  he  wishes  to  immortalize  them  in  his  work. 
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Each  of  Him's  scenes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last,  may  be  said  to  represent  a  different  kind  of  death, 
a  death  in  the  sense  of  an  absence  of  a  life  force  which 
would  promote  immortality.  This  discussion  of  death,  por¬ 
trayed  in  terms  of  satire,  is  initiated  in  the  first  scene. 
The  seemingly  embarrassed  mistake  of  the  curtain  rising 
and  then  falling  without  a  setting  of  any  kind  is  a  parody 
of  the  creative  act  itself  as  particularly  manifested  on 
the  stage.  This  action  is  a  bona  fide  invitation  to  seek 
meaning  in  the  void  or  the  moment  between  the  rising  and 
the  falling  of  the  curtain  and  is  exemplified  by  the  Voice 
of  Me  asking:  "Did  it  really  mean  something?"-^  and  the 
Voice  of  Him  answering:  "It  meant  nothing,  or,  rather: 
death. "20 

The  rest  of  the  scenes  form  a  roster  of  similar 

deaths:  the  Virgo  scene  is  a  rather  sad  commentary  on 

American  immaturity;  the  soap-box  orator  exposes  the  glossy 

rodomontade  of  advertising;  the  mask-peeling  of  the  Will- 

Bill  sequence,  with  the  final  inversion  of  having  a  real 

face  resemble  a  mask,  shows  the  nugatory  effect  of 

reliance  on  the  manufactured  image;  the  Frankie  and  Johnie 

scene  shows  the  cadaverous  results  of  Comstock's  attempts 

2 1 

to  regulate  decency;  the  Englishman -trunk  scene  upbraids 
the  futility  of  a  fanatic  embrace  of  a  system  -  in  this 
case,  Freudian  psychology;  the  transatlantic  liner  scene 
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lampoons  the  influx  of  American  Babitts  abroad;  and  the 
Mussolini  scene  becomes  an  "inqueery"  into  the  rationale 
of  totalitarianism. 

It  is  not  accidental  that  many  of  Him's  scenes  are 
satirical  jibings.  Satire  is  a  debilitating  method  as  it 
semaphors  the  negative  aspects  of  man  untempered  by  the 
positive  self-transcending  aspects  of  love,  although,  para¬ 
doxically,  the  desire  to  write  satire  may  be  stimulated  by 
a  loving  concern. 

The  intrusion  of  these  satirical  scenes  on  the 
part  of  Cummings  is  most  ingenious,  for  it  allows  Cummings, 
as  an  artist,  to  satirize  a  gamut  of  his  own  pet  peeves 
ranging  from  his  own  respected  peephole  theatre  to  various 
phases  of  American  life  or  popular  ideas  and  personality 
types.  Realizing  that  these  scenes,  in  time,  would  be 
dated  and  would  require  supplementary  knowledge  in  hind¬ 
sight,  Cummings  manages  to  intensity  Him's  would-be  artist 
status  by  creating  an  honest  period  piece  within  the  more 
significant  investigation  of  the  identity  of  the  artist. 

The  satirical  connection  with  love  is  also  inves¬ 
tigated  in  Him's  play.  Since  Him's  identity  is  entwined 
with  Me's,  she  is  deservedly  allotted  the  role  of  the 
critic.  Yet,  she  instinctively  feels  the  deadness  or 
vacuity  of  each  scene  and  consequently  remains  unimpressed. 
The  reason  for  Me's  reluctant  approval  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  each  of  the  scenes  portrays  a  world  without  love. 
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A  world  without  love  is  a  world  that  sanctions  death,  for 

to  love  means  to  become  alive.  Love  is  primarily  denoted 

in  the  play  by  Him's  bond  to  Me  as  a  woman.  From  the 

23 

strident  spinster  Virgo  and  Frankie  as  a  voluptuous 
7  4 

vendetta  personified  to  the  preposterous  female  imper- 

25 

sonators  of  the  Mussolini  scene,  it  is  significant  that, 

with  the  exception  of  the  last  scene,  each  of  the  scenes 

in  their  designation  of  woman  contribute  to  a  corporate 

caricature  of  womanhood.  It  is  only  in  the  last  scene 
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where  a  woman  is  willing  to  sacrifice  her  child,  paral¬ 
leling  the  gentleman's  offer  of  the  sacrificial  bread, 
that  love  becomes  equated  with  giving.  This  scene,  more 
serious  than  satirical,  becomes  worthy  of  the  absence  of 
any  after-comment  by  Me,  for,  as  a  confirmation  of  love, 
the  scene  is  alive  rather  than  dead.  Being  organic,  it 
is  complete  in  itself  and  can  stand  alone  free  of  any 
critical  harassment. 

Him's  play  with  its  many  strata  of  satire  is  a 
thumping  of  the  defunct  as  each  scene  is  also  a  murder  of 
a  death.  In  this  double  negative  where  emptiness  begets 
emptiness  or  death  becomes  seconded,  Cummings  seems  to 
imply  that  several  deaths  are  in  order  for  a  single  birth. 
In  the  last  scene,  when  the  gentleman,  or  "ungentle 
unman as  Cummings  would  call  him,  curiously  enough,  can 
only  return  to  the  comfort  of  the  womb  after  his  birth . 

The  gentleman  is  a  deadling  leading  an  infantile  existence 
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in  that  he  exercises  complete  withdrawal  from  the  pain  of 
the  surrounding  world.  The  almost  skeletal  creatures  in 
the  scene  keep  bombarding  him  with  the  accusatory  phrase: 
"You  are  dead!"  Yet  his  redemption  rests  in  giving  the 
starving  creatures  the  loaf  of  bread  and  this  qualifies 
him  to  return  to  the  womb  state.  The  policeman's  baptismal 
"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep"  follows  the  gentleman's 
denudation  where  he  laid  aside  not  only  his  physical  gar¬ 
ments,  but  also  his  psychological  garments,  thereby, 
qualifying  him  to  the  foetal  peace  of  the  womb. 

In  the  assumption  that  a  fantasy  of  birth  may 
become  a  nucleus  for  a  value  system  of  the  past,  and  the 
fantasy  of  death  a  nucleus  for  a  value  system  of  the 
future,  the  creator  as  the  dreamer  becomes  a  slave  of  time. 
The  dream,  as  the  creative  work,  can  transcend  the  tyranny 
of  a  time  sequence,  as  illustrated  by  Anne  Barton's 
epigraph  gracing  the  frontpiece  of  the  play: 

looking  forward  into  the  past  or  looking 
backward  into  the  future  I 
walk  on  the  highest 
hills  and 
I  laugh 
about 
it 

a11  30 

the  wayJ 

Nevertheless,  time  during  the  process  of  the  dream 
or  creation  becomes  the  interstice  of  suffering  in  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  endure.  Just  as  sleep  is  not  a  suspension  of  time, 
tut  is  interloped  by  dreams  which  have  duration,  so  too. 


' 
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creativity  is  not  just  a  womb -waiting  or  limbo  suspension 

prior  to  an  uttering  forth.  The  need  to  explode  this  yawn 

of  time  is  illustrated  by  Him's  references  to 

Rip  Van  Winkle’s  story.  Him  states:  "Rip's  story  and  my 

31 

story  are .. .different . "  Unlike  Rip  Van  Winkle  who  expe¬ 
rienced  his  twenty  year  hiatus  as  a  mere  desensitization. 
Him  who  agonizes  through  time  in  Me's  desensitization, 
seems  to  undergo  a  hundred  year  torment  before  his  eyes 

are  changed  and  he  is  able  to  see  that  Me  is  younger  than 
32 

before . 

The  time  that  creativity  requires  for  growth  then, 
is,  of  necessity,  more  turbulent  than  tranquil  for  incu¬ 
bation  must  supplement  gestation.  The  abundance  of  deaths 
in  Him's  play  illustrates  that  creativity  requires  not 
merely  one  death  but  many  deaths  until  a  birth  worthy  of 
some  creative  summit  occurs.  Yet,  in  this  ordeal,  self¬ 
doubt  blemishes  the  artist's  achievement,  and  he  is  never 
completely  assured  that  this  end  product,  too,  is  not 
merely  another  death . 

This  cumulative  process  of  a  series  of  deaths  of 
deaths  is  paralleled  by  a  series  of  births  of  births  of 
seeming  uncertainty  which  are  shown  in  the  play  by  Him's 
various  dreams  within  dreams.  In  Me's  dream.  Him 
presumably  wakes  up.  This  is,  symbolically,  he  thinks  he 
has  been  reborn  to  the  creative  life  in  the  Pere  Tranquil le 
33  Yet,  he  continues  to  dream  as  the  ocean  and  its 
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conservatory  of  creatures  cradle  the  birth  fluid  of  yet 
another  awakening. 3^  This  awakening  may  be  real,  but  it 
may  also  be  as  illusory  as  the  first.  As  he  experiences 
a  third  creative  rebirth  in  his  dream  of  a  doll-muse,35 
Him  is  revealed  to  be  a  pawn  in  the  dream  transported 
from  one  dream  to  another,  from  one  creative  awakening  to 
another.  In  these  series  of  births  from  yon  to  thither 
he  is  never  absolutely  certain  whether  he  has  finally 
arrived  at  the  true  awakening,  the  one  that  will  restore 
him  to  the  world  of  reality,  or  by  analogy,  a  creative 
finality.  The  current  of  confusion  wrought  by  these 
series  of  births  provides  yet  another  explanation  of  why 
Him  cannot  acknowledge  the  final  awakening  and  the 
realization  of  the  real  audience  in  the  final  scene  of 
the  p lay . 

In  conclusion,  the  cyclicality  of  life  and  dreams 
grafts  well  onto  Him's  quest  of  self-discovery  as  a 
creative  artist.  Not  only  does  the  monumental  signifi¬ 
cance  of  birth,  death,  and  love  exert  a  profound  influence 
on  Him,  the  startling  circularity  of  the  cycle  orphans  Him 
within  further  uncertainty.  Nevertheless,  Cummings' 
tribute  to  this  cycle  is  not  only  an  admirable  integration 
in  terms  of  content,  but  also,  and  more  importantly,  Him's 
total  "birth  agony"36  becomes  theatrically  perceptible. 

The  cyclicality  of  birth  and  death  and  its  sibling  births 
and  deaths  is  caught  in  a  network  of  rhythms  in  the  work. 


.  ;<  i  j 
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The  pulsating  quality  of  rhythm  is  a  fundamental  life 
process  and  thus,  the  mechanics  of  rhythm  are  vital  to 
the  expression  of  cyclicality.  Him's  cyclical  self- 
discovery,  especially  the  wounding  of  his  own  personal 
time,  becomes  experientially  possible  through  the  use 
of  rhythm. 

In  the  next  chapter,  the  continuation  of  this 
self-discovery  in  terms  of  means,  will  be  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  form 
of  the  play  contributes  to  this  process  of  self-discove 
which  is  inherent  in  dreams  and  creativity. 
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(3)  Him  Act  II  Scene  8  is  thus  built 
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(4)  that's  why  fairies  have  lightning- 
rods.  It's  also  why  Him  talking  with  Me 
describes  these  'Ecce  Homos'  as  'the  only 
lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient  and  hon¬ 
orable  house  of  Savoy.' 

(5)  But,  in  my  experience,  enthusi¬ 
astic  advocates  of  any  form  of  totalitari¬ 
anism  are  inclined  to  be  nothing-if-not- 
queer,  mentally  if  not  otherwise  (Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow  Dana,  the  Virgil  of 
EIMI ,  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  other¬ 
wise)  . " 
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The  anatomy  of  the  dream  can  more  easily  be  expressed 
in  the  form  of  a  dramatic  play  than  it  can  in  most  other 
literary  forms .  It  was  a  wise  choice  on  the  part  of 
Cummings,  therefore,  to  choose  a  play  for  the  expression  of 
Me's  dream  rather  than  some  other  form  such  as  a  novel. 

The  superiority  of  this  choice  is  evident  for  the  dream 
and  the  play  are  not  only  complementary  to  each  other,  they 
both  most  closely  comprehend  an  actual  experience.  In 
life,  when  a  given  moment  has  passed,  it  will  never  be 
repeated  and  can  never  be  exactly  matched.  This  single 
fragment  of  time  can  be  approximated  most  accurately  in 
a  reproduction  without  falsification,  by  the  artist,  in 
both  the  dream  form  and  the  dramatic  play.  Both  can  be 
as  concentrated  and  intense  as  possible,  and  by  their 
essentially  temporal  nature,  still  produce  the  kind  of 
immediacy  and  directness  which  one  would  draw  from  the 
actual  experience  itself. 

Thus,  both  the  dream  and  the  play  preserve  the 
simultaneity  of  a  moment's  complex.  There  is  no  order  to 
the  momentary  perception:  it  is  a  sudden  explosion  during 
which  all  of  one's  senses  are  attacked  at  one  time.'*'  If 
the  moment  is  further  complicated  by  the  machinations  of 
the  dream  form  and  the  form  of  the  play,  one  might  assume 
that  in  the  compounding  of  these  complications,  an 
unconquerable  complexity  results.  However,  the  dual  use 
of  dream  and  play,  in  effect,  allows  each  form  to  become 
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the  guardian  angel  of  the  other,  fusing  rather  than 
fracturing  the  meanings  inherent  in  each  of  their  forms, 
while  still  demonstrating  the  self-discovery  of  the 
artist . 

Early  in  the  play.  Him  observes:  "Women  prefer 

the  theatre,  however"  to  which  Me  replies:  "Women  can't 

help  liking  the  theatre  any  more  than  women  can  help 

liking  men."  Asked  what  she  means,  she  answers:  "What  I 

4 

mean  is  perfectly  simple.  I  mean  women  like  to  pretend." 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  theatre  to  shroud  itself 
in  pretense  of  the  highest  order,  and,  as  such,  it  shares 
a  kinship  with  the  dream.  The  dream  is  often  labeled  as 
a  "rehearsal  for  life"5  in  which  plans  and  expectations 
are  previewed.  Rehearsal  here,  meaning  playing  in  a 
semi-serious  manner  awaiting  the  fruition  of  performance. 
Playing  is  found  in  the  dream  as  a  form  of  mental  recreation 
in  which  the  mind,  demanding  a  rest  through  a  cessation  of 
work,  finds  it  during  sleep  by  disporting  itself.  Wakeful 
thinking  is  doomed  to  the  rigors  of  logic  while  to  dream 
thinking  falls  the  employ  of  the  unreasonable  geometry  of 

play. 

In  Him,  this  sort  of  playing  is  patently  urged  by 

Cummings  himself  in  his  prefatory  warning: 

.  Him  isn't  a  comedy  or  a  tragedy  or  a  farce  or  a 
melodrama  or  a  revue  or  an  operetta  or  a  moving  picture 
or  any  other  convenient  excuse  for  'going  to  the 
theatre'  -  in  fact,  it's  a  PLAY,  so  let  it  PLAY; 
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and  because  you  are  here,  let  it  PLAY  with  you. 

Let  it  dart  off  and  beckon  to  you  from  the  distance, 

let  it  sweep  up  at  you  from  below  or  pounce  down  on 
you  from  above,  let  it  creep  cautiously  behind  you 
and  tap  you  on  the  back  or  the  neck,  let  it  go  all 
around  and  over  and  under  you  and  inside  you.  .  .  . ^ 

This  invitation  "to  play"  parallels  the  use  of  play¬ 

ing  as  exercised  in  the  dream.  Yet,  within  the  context  of 
freedom  afforded  by  the  dream,  playing  assumes  a  greater 
significance  than  being  a  mere  backdrop  for  games  of 
recreational  abreaction.  Playing  becomes  the  agency 
through  which  crude  powers  are  developed  and  prepared  for 
life's  uses  and,  as  such,  playing  becomes  profound  "life" 
play  with  life  and  death  significance. 

In  Him  this  sort  of  play  is  reduced  to  a  child¬ 
like  context  and  is  annexed  to  dream  by  the  use  of  dolls 
both  in  conversation  and  as  actual  objects.  As  a  fac¬ 
simile  person,  that  is,  a  doll.  Him  is  at  play  exploring, 
and  in  his  exploration  he  sets  a  distance  between  himself 
and  the  material  with  which  he  is  dealing.  For  example, 
he  attempts  a  seduction  in  the  form  of  a  dream-like  dis¬ 
membering  which  has  the  distance  of  a  doll-like  physiog¬ 
nomy.  His  consideration  of  Me,  not  as  a  person,  but  as 
an  object-doll,  is  seen  by  her  punctuating  reference  to 
dolls : 

Him:  A  hand  accurate  and  incredible... 

Me:  (To  herself)  The  dark  is  so  many  corners  - 

Him:  Here  life  is,  moves  faintly... a  wrist.  The 

faint  throb  of  blood,  precise  miraculous... 

-so  many  dolls,  who  move- 


Me : 
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Him:  Curve.  And  they  talk  of  dying!  The  blood 

delicately  descending  and  ascending:  making 
an  arm.  Being  an  arm.  The  warm  flesh,  the 
dim  slender  flesh  filled  with  life,  slenderer 
than  a  miracle,  frailer... 

Me:  -by  Themselves.^ 

Free  play  gives  Him  a  mastery  of  toying  with  him¬ 
self  as  well  as  with  others.  It  is  characteristic  that  in 
his  play,  particularly  the  Frankie  and  Johnie  scene,  a 
spoof  of  the  allegorical  representation  of  the  ground  is 
forecast  by  a  female  figure  holding  in  her  arms  a  large 

O 

boydoll.  So  captivated  with  the  sound  of  his  own  words 
and  so  infatuated  by  his  gestures  which  he  has  reduced  to 
mere  ritual,  Him  eventually  wonders  whether  he  might  not 
be  one  of  his  owTn  creations:  "Am  I  also  one  of  these,  a 
doll,  living  in  a  doll  world,  doomed  to  be  undressed, 
dressed,  spanked,  kissed,  put  to  bed?"9  As  a  manufacturer 
of  dolls.  Him  has  abdicated  any  vestige  of  himself  for  he 
cannot  stop  creating  "several  less  or  more  interesting 

^  ,  T  n  „10 

people,  none  of  whom  was  myself. 

Him,  like  the  dreamer,  arrogates  to  himself  the 
license  of  irresponsibility.  He  becomes  a  Hamlet  of 
happenstance:  "If  we  are  dolls.  It  pulls  the  strings.  If 

we  pull  the  strings.  It  is  the  dolls:  who  move."11  In 
dreams,  as  in  play,  one  can  investigate  a  situation  on 
foresight  without  being  committed  to  the  resolution  as 
part  of  one's  durable  equipment  for  living.  Paradoxically, 
this  play  can  be  most  gruelling  work,  for  in  the  process 
of  play  there  is  much  serious  groping,  probing,  and 


' 
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experimentation.  Yet,  the  final  resolution  is  inevitably, 
no  resolution.  The  dreamer  attempts  to  solve  something 
by  allowing  his  imagination  free  play,  but  commitment  to 
action  in  this  context  does  not  have  the  meaning  that  it 
would  have  in  the  waking  state.  Thus,  Him's  dream  of  the 
birth  of  a  creative  Muse  is  limited  to  the  mute  stimulus 
of  a  doll,  and,  as  such,  is  a  failure  in  reality  although 
it  does  accurately  foreshadow  Him's  partial  growth. 

Him's  search  for  identity  in  the  detachment  of  the 
doll  finds  further  extension  in  play  as  seen  by  the  play¬ 
ing  engaged  in  by  the  prime  agent  of  the  dramatic  play  - 
the  actor.  In  living,  one  experiences  one's  self  as  a 
continuum,  but  in  dream  one  can  be  detached  from  one's 
life  and  see  it  in  different  stages  or  in  various  scenes 
which  do  not  necessarily  have  a  continuity  because  of  the 

different  roles  one  has  to  play. 

Him,  the  hemorrhaged  hero  of  Me's  dream,  finds 
expression  as  a  witness  of  himself.  He  participates  by 
proxy  in  his  function  of  playwright.  As  a  playwright  he 
remains  responsible  for  the  characters  he  has  flung  upon 
the  world,  although  their  sayings  and  actions  should  not 
visibly  be  imputed  to  him.  Paradoxically,  although  Him 
can  in  part  become  a  fugitive  from  himself  taking  refuge 
in  his  creation,  he  ultimately  must  answer  to  himself  in 

his  creation. 
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The  actor  as  a  marionette  of  the  playwright, 
playing  at  infusing  palpable  identities  into  characters 
created  by  the  playwright,  must  also  answer  to  himself. 

As  a  proponent  of  creative  play,  he  enjoys  his  roles 
yet  he  does  not  engage  in  them  with  the  sole  view  of 
enjoying  himself  as  would  a  participant  in  a  mere  game. 

He  engages  in  make-believe  -  that  "powerful  anesthetic 

I  O 

known  as  Pretend"  -  for  the  purpose  of  creating  some¬ 
thing  with  an  end.  This  end  is  regarded  as  something 
that  must  be  done  and,  as  such,  becomes  a  real  end,  not 
as  in  frivolous  play,  a  trumpery  one.  By  playing  the  play, 
that  is,  identifying  deeply  with  human  motivational  values, 
the  actor,  in  a  sense,  reveals  himself  to  himself  by  him¬ 
self  . 

Because  the  actor  has  the  ability  to  assume  a 
repertoire  of  roles  and  thereby,  can  reveal  various  aspects 
of  himself  to  himself,  he  becomes  the  ideal  fraternal 
effigy  for  Him's  search  for  identity.  At  one  point  in  the 
play.  Him  admires  a  particular  gesture  he  has  just  executed 
in  front  of  the  mirror: 

.  .  .  Very  good:  excellent.  -I  should  like  to  see 

myself  do  this.  I  do  this  very  well,  really. 

Mistaken  vocation:  should  have  been  an  actor 
perhaps 

Thus,  the  Doctor  in  his  guise  of  an  actor  signifi¬ 
cantly  plays  nine  roles  and,  thus,  becomes  the  agent  for 
Him's  examination  of  self  and  consequent  rebirth.  The 
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roles  of  the  Doctor  find  an  interesting  amplification  in 
Theodore  Hoffman's  interpretation  of  the  play.  Sug¬ 
gesting  that  Him  was  inspired  by  F.  M.  Cornford's  The 
Origin  of  Attic  Comedy ,  Mr.  Hoffman  makes  some 
startling  parallels.  Just  as  Cornford  traces  old  Greek 
comedy  to  a  fertility  rite  involving  a  procession, 
sacrifice,  and  feast  based  on  a  seasonal  change  and 
the  death  and  rebirth  of  a  god,  so  too,  Cummings  uses 
Him  as  an  investigation  of  the  survivals  of  this  rite 
in  our  own  sterile  civilization.  In  old  comedy,  the 
preparations  for  the  sacrifice,  cooking  and  feasting 
involved  in  this  ritual  are  interrupted  by  various 
boastful  and  insolent  impostors  who  represent  the  hero's 
bad  characteristics,  Cornford  further  identifies  the 
impostors  as  the  stock  masks  of  comedy:  the  agressive 
buffoon;  the  Doctor  as  Cook,  Magician,  or  Medicine  Man: 
the  Doctor  as  Pedant  or  Learned  Lawyer;  the  Boastful 
Soldier;  the  father-miser  Old  Man;  the  lascivious  Old 
Woman;  the  pair  of  comic  Slaves;  the  Courtesan  Young 
Woman.  The  hero  repells  these  impostors  by  playing 
the  ironic  buffoon,  but  is  sometimes  either  defeated 
and  revived  or  banished  and  recalled.  Also  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  note,  is  that  the  Doctor's  original  role  is 
most  clearly  seen  in  the  mummers'  plays  where  he  plays 

the  role  of  the  Magician/Priest  who  restores  the  dead 
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hero/combatant  to  life. 


-  ' 
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The  role  of  the  Doctor  niches  very  well  into 

this  attic  model,  according  to  Hoffman: 

Him  is  psychoanalyzed  by  the  Doctor  in  the  Agon, 
the  theme  of  which  is  Prohibition  versus  Freedom 
(in  the  individual  and  in  the  polity) .  The 
impostor-Doctor  appears  to  prevent  the  sacrifice 
(i.e.  the  liberating  analysis,  social  welfare)  in 
various  guises  of  fake  power:  as  the  Buffoon/ 

Drunk  (with  the  Virgo/Old  Woman) ;  the  Medicine 
Man/Soap-Box  Salesman;  Lawyer/Pedant/Personage; 
Comic  Slave/Intruder;  Swaggerer/Plainclothesman ; 

Old  Man/Babbitt;  Buffoon/Swaggerer/Mussolini; 
Miser/Old  Man/Gentleman.  Him  as  the  author, 
exposes  the  falsehoods  by  presenting  them  in  terms 
of  ironic  buffoonery.-^ 

The  Doctor  also  assumes  the  role  of  "Doctor/ 
Priest/Hunchback,  whose  long  spiel  and  freaks  signify 
the  union  of  the  sexual  organs,  and  thus  reunification 
of  Him  with  Me.""^ 

Aside  from  the  play's  adherence  to  its  attic 
model,  a  salient  feature  of  Mr.  Hoffman's  postulation 
is  the  revelation  that  impostors  or  actors  portray  the 
hero's  bad  characteristics.  Him  alludes  to  his  imper¬ 
fections  being  exposed  by  the  hero  of  his  play,  who,  in 
actuality,  is  none  other  than  he  himself: 

Me:  But  who's  the  hero? 

Him  (To  her) :  The  hero  of  this  play  of  mine? 

(Hesitates.)  A  man.... 

Me:  Naturally.  What  sort  of  man? 

Him:  The  sort  of  man  -  who  is  writing  a  play  about 

a  man  who  is  writing  a  sort  of  play. 

Me:  That's  a  queer  hero,  isn't  it? 

Him:  Isn't  it? 

Me:  And  what  is  this  hero  called? 

Him  (Very  slowly) :  This  hero  is  called 
"Mr.  0.  Him,  the  Man  in  the  Mirror." 

Me:  0.  Him.  (Smiles)  And  the  heroine?  (Quickly) 

or  isn't  there  any? 
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Him:  On  the  contrary.  My  heroine  lives  over 

there-.  (Points  to  the  mirror) 

Me  (Turning,  at  the  invisible  window) :  Me? 

Him:  Me,  the  beautiful  mistress  of  the  extraor¬ 

dinary  Mr.  0.  Him. 

Me:  -Extraordinary  because  he  thinks  she's 

beautiful? 

Him:  Extraordinary  because  I  need  a  shave  because 

he  needs  a  shave. ^ 

Him's  use  of  the  actor  safely  shields  him  from  the  pain 

of  his  deformities.  By  transference.  Him  can  almost 

spectatoriously  enjoy  everything  in  the  experience  of 

his  own  identity  -  for  both  the  dream  and  the  make- 

believe  world  of  the  play,  by  "stopping  short  of  reality, 
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stop  short  of  permanent  suffering." 

However,  as  the  author  exposing  the  falsehoods 
by  presenting  them  in  terms  of  ironic  buffoonery,  Him  is 
able  to  use  this  as  another  method  of  discovery  in 
negation.  Through  the  medium  of  the  actor,  whose  roles 
are  apings  rather  than  emulations.  Him  is  able  to  render 
negatives  sterile.  In  trying  to  see  who  he  is  by  look¬ 
ing  at  who  he  is  not.  Him  furthers  his  self-abnegation 
in  a  self-transcendent  sense  by  breaking  down  the 
distinction  between  "I"  and  "not  I."  The  breaking  down 
of  this  distinction  is  actually  another  aspect  of  the 
wedding  of  the  twin  roles  of  Him  and  Me. 

The  process  of  splitting  oneself  into  various 
roles  and  meditating  about  the  "who,  where,  and  what 
for"  of  the  roles,  fuse  into  the  question  "Which  role 
is  the  right  one?"  This  query  is  made  possible  by  the 
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difference  between  life  now  and  life  past.  In  real  life, 
both  past  and  present  are  separated  from  each  other  and 
as  they  are  not  integrated  with  each  other,  they  repre¬ 
sent  a  dual  existence.  As  in  the  dream,  the  beholder 
of  a  dramatic  play  splits  his  life  into  a  present  from 
which  he  looks  at  it,  and  into  a  past  which  the  play 
presents.  This,  of  course,  is  yet  another  explanation 
of  why  Him  is  found  in  the  dream  of  Me. 

This  question  of  which  is  the  true  life,  the 
present  or  the  past,  is  exemplified  by  the  dream  which 
becomes  a  piece  of  "acting-out"  involving  both  audience 
and  actors  in  a  dream  "theatre."  The  audience  repre¬ 
sents  the  present  reality  while  the  actors  represent 
the  fantasies  of  past  or  future.  A  participant  of  the 
dream  who  sees  himself  as  part  of  the  audience  adopts 
the  point  of  view  of  present  reality;  a  participant  who 
sees  himself  as  among  the  actors  plays  his  past  or 
future;  a  vacillation  between  the  audience  and  actors 
switches  the  participant's  frame  of  reference  and  indi¬ 
cates  confusion.  Him  becomes  a  highly  invested  narcis¬ 
sistic  entanglement  in  his  search  for  identity,  for  he 
not  only  sees  himself  as  an  actor  and  audience  member, 
but  a  complete  protean  theatrical  personality.  He 
gauchely  hectors  himself  as  he  traipses  from  the  initial 
creator  in  his  role  of  the  playwright  to  the  role  of  the 
director  in  staging  his  own  play,  and  even  assumes  the 


. 
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role  of  the  critic.  He  acknowledges  the  futility  of  his 
essays:  In  all  directions  I  cannot  raove."^  By 

attempting  to  be  so  many  things  he  maims  himself  to  the 
degree  where  he  cannot  perform  any  single  role  well. 
Patiently  "squeezing  fourdimensional  ideas  into  a  two- 

dimensional  stage"^  he  becomes  a  one  dimensional  theatre 
artist: 

The  well  known  writer  of  scenarios,  properties 
one  million  lemon  pies,  hero  a  spitball  artist  of 
the  first  water,  much  furniture  everywhere  broken, 
pity  and  terror  incorporated,  it  all  comes  out  in 
the  wash,  happy  ending,  I've  got  the  machine  who's 
got  the  god?^l 

Him's  unabashed  embrace  of  all  roles  and  his  con¬ 
sequent  exposure  as  a  fool  is  made  possible  by  his  being  a 
hero  of  both  a  dream  and  a  play.  The  dream  and  the  play 
both  place  the  hero  under  a  special  providence.  Usually, 
in  a  play,  the  author  protects  his  hero  by  doing  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  win  the  audience's  sympathy  for  him. 

The  cloak  of  the  unconscious  affords  a  similar  protection 
to  the  hero  of  the  dream  by  permitting  him  to  believe  in 
the  omnipotence  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  irresistibility 
of  his  charms.  Him  proclaims  himself  to  be  "Everyman"22 

and  the  third  Miss  Weird  diagnoses  his  ailment  as  a  case 

23 

of  "noble-blood-poisoning."  Thus,  a  daring  and  audacity 
unattemptable  in  the  waking  world  becomes  a  summons  in  the 
special  sanctum  of  the  dream  and  the  play.  An  uncensored 
world,  thus,  encourages  fluctuations  between  the  possi¬ 
bilities  or  real  heroism  and  those  of  folly. 
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The  seemingly  maladapted  marriage  of  the  heroic 

and  the  foolish  is  established  in  the  figure  of  the 

clown.  The  modern  circus  is  the  last  refuge  of  this 

professional  fool.  The  circus  is  an  environment  that 

Him  readily  seizes  for  his  image  of  the  artist  as  the 

third  Miss  Weird  accurately  prognosticates :  "Your 

2  4 

favourite  planet  is  Ringlmg  Brothers." 

Cummings  rightfully  assigns  the  tenement  of  the 
circus  for  Him's  embattled  mission  to  "come  alive"  for 
life,  too,  is  often  seen  as  a  circus.  A  gigantic 
spectacle  forever  mobile,  ihe  circus  duplicates  the 
vastness  of  life.  The  maximum  dimensions  of  the  circus 
breed  collages  of  confusion,  bewildering  juxtapositions 
of  the  comic  and  the  tragic,  yet,  the  circus  is  unique 
for : 


within  the  "big  top,"  as  nowhere  else  on  earth,  is 
to  be  found  Actuality.  Living  players  play  with 
living.  There  are  no  tears  produced  by  onion -oil 
and  Mr.  Nevin's  Rosary,  no  pasteboard  hovels  and 
papier-mache  palaces,  no  "cuts,  retakes, .  or 
"N  ,G .  1  s'"  -  and  no  curtain  calls  after  suicide.  At 
positively  every  performance  Death  Himself  lurks, 
glides,  struts,  breathes,  is.  Lest  any  agony  be 
missing,  a  mob  of  clowns  tumbles  loudly  in  and  out 
of  that  inconceivably  sheer  fabric  of  doom,  whose 
beauty  seems  endangered  by  the  spectator's  least 
heartbeat  or  whisper.  As  for  the  incredible  and 
living  designs,  woven  in  this  fabric  by  animal 
trainers,  equestrians,  acrobats  -  they  are  immune 
to  forgetfulness  in  the  same  way  that  certain 
paintings ,  poems  and  musical  compositions  are 
immune . 2  5 

Thus,  with  ail  the  aplomb  of  a  life-or-death 
order.  Him  insists  the  artist  be  a  bareback  rider,  a 


. 
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clown,  and  a  lion  tamer.  Like  the  acrobat,  what  the 
artist  does  is  amazingly  dangerous  and  daring  and  must 
be  executed  precisely  and  perfectly.  Like  the  tightrope 
walker,  the  artist's  position  is  precarious  and  isolated 
from  his  audience.  Thus,  the  failure  of  the  artist  and 
the  clown  lies  in  the  paradox  of  the  occupation  with  what 
may  be  called  impossible  possibilities  "with  what  on  the 
one  hand  might  be  but  on  the  other  hand  is  not  because 
for  one  reason  or  another  it  cannot  be."  This  harkens 
back  to  the  reality  of  the  dream  which  sanctions  every¬ 
thing  but  the  probability  of  the  reality  of  the  tangible 
world.  The  failure  is  redundant  in  that  while  the  artist 
has  some  divine  vision,  he  cannot  make  it  humanly  mani¬ 
fest  , 

Yet  the  clown  is  capable  of  provoking  profundity 
in  frivolity.  The  fool  acquires  the  freedom  and  unpre¬ 
dictability  of  spirit,  but  his  spirit  seems  to  be 
channelled  into  a  commotion  with  neither  focus  or 
direction.  Yet,  in  the  chaos  of  this  confusion,  the 
clown  provides  a  glimpse  of  a  counterpoise  of  spirit. 
Being  both  meaningless  and  meaningful,  worthless  and 
valuable,  the  fool  can  become  an  amalgam  of  a  clown-god 
whose  majesty  of  unreason  occasionally  falls  under  the 
domain  of  a  special  inspiration  wherein  he  speaks  the 
truth  and,  as  such,  is  a  disguised  form  of  sage.  Thus, 
the  fool  who  in  his  widsom  becomes  an  emissary  of  the 


. 
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divine,  reiterates  a  hallowed  theatre  tradition  from  the 
antics  of  Harlequin  to  the  soverign  fool  in  King  Lear. 

The  artist's  vision,  considered  a  share  of  the 
divine  vision,  also  fluctuates  in  an  epidemic  of  non¬ 
sense  which  of  its  nature  satirizes  normality  and  pushes 
one  up  a  step  toward  welcoming  abnormality.  This,  in 
one  sense,  makes  Cummings  a  fool  supreme  as  illustrated 
by  the  three  Miss  Weirds.  In  the  very  first  scene,  the 
three  Miss  Weirds  are  knitting  and  rocking  and  are  dis¬ 
cussing  tamed  hippopotami.^  This  is  nonsense  but  non¬ 
sense  of  the  highest  order,  for  it  is  full  of  wit  and 
wisdom  which  casts  an  indirect  light  over  the  whole 
play.  In  their  hellbroth  of  humbug  housewifery,  which 
is  often  built  on  one  non  sequitur  after  another,  they 

represent  a  comment  on  the  meaningless  life  of  Cummings ' 
2  8 

mostpeople.  This  counterfeit  of  folly  serves  a  valid 
artistic  purpose  for  the  surrealistic  dream  distortion 
is  what  ordinary  life  is  really  like  when  seen  clearly 
through  the  artist's  firsthand  vision. 

The  use  of  physical  freaks  as  jester-fools  is, 
in  part,  the  expression  of  an  ambivalence  that  results 
in  the  relegation  of  such  people  to  the  margins  of 
society.  Their  fringe  existence  allows  them  to  throw 
off  the  fetters  of  corporeal  expression  and  become  true 
individuals.  Thus,  in  Him,  just  as  the  ordinary  world 


looks  grotesque  to  the  artist,  so  too,  the  real  individuals 
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look  like  freaks  to  the  ordinary  world.  Thus,  the  final 

freak  of  all,  a  woman  and  her  baby  causes  the  crowd  to 

recoil  and  the  three  Miss  Weirds  to  turn  up  their  noses 
29 

m  disgust. 

Him,  as  a  clown,  however,  differs  from  the 

freaks,  for  the  freaks  fall  within  the  province  of  fools 

only  by  their  passivity.  The  fools  of  the  freak  show 

cannot  make  themselves  less  hideous  than  they  are,  and 

this  is  what  makes  them  appealing.  Him's  republic  of 

folly  is,  in  part,  a  foil  -  a  recess  from  the  main 

activity  of  growing  or  self-transcendence .  Reluctant 

to  involve  himself,  he  realizes  he  is  unable  to  evolve 

in  himself  as  is  born  out  by  his  own  observation  just 

prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  freak  show:  "Barnum, 

30 

thou  shouldst  be  Darwin  at  this  hour."  In  trying  to 

fill  that  gap  within  his  own  being  he  resorts  to  "fill" 

of  the  most  foolish  kind.  Hence,  the  trite  referrals  to 

himself  as  a  "tamer  of  jellyfish"31  and  "King  C.  Y. 

32 

Didn't  Gillette  Meknow." 

All  aspirations  of  Him's  growth  or  self- 
transcendence  are  urged  by  the  stage  itself.  Cummings 
plays  with  the  fourth  wall  convention  of  the  illusion- 
istic  stage  by  creating  a  revolving  stage  of  the  imagi 
nation.  This  kaleidoscopic  kinesis  assumes  the  char¬ 
acteristic  movement  of  a  dream  mobile  and  illustrates 
the  problem  of  Him  trying  to  find  his  identity  in  the 
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mire  of  external  and  internal  forces.  Him  as  an  artist 
needs  an  expansion  of  horizons  -  an  expansion  that  is 
dramatized  by  means  of  a  non-existent  wall.  Thus, 
Cummings  uses  the  wall  both  as  a  stage  prop  and  a 
symbol  as  he  explains  the  significance  of  walls  in 
1:  six  noniectures : 

Even  supposing  that  from  time  to  time  walls  exist 
around  you,  those  walls  are  no  longer  walls;  they 
are  merest  pseudo-solidities,  perpetually  pene¬ 
trated  by  the  perfectly  predatory  collective  organs 
of  sight  and  sound. 33 

A  transformation  from  a  wall  to  a  non -wall  symbolically 
presents  the  dilemma  of  the  artist  in  the  modern  world 
identifying  himself  with  the  exterior  world  yet  main¬ 
taining  fidelity  to  his  inner  being. 

During  the  process  of  the  play,  the  room  which 
is  the  scene  of  Him  and  Me's  frustrated  exchanges, 
envelops  and  develops  the  inner  life  of  the  artist, 

Him.  The  room  itself  has  three  walls  which  are  visible 
and  the  fourth  -  that  between  the  players  and  the 
audience  -  invisible.  The  room  revolves  from  scene  to 
scene  so  that  the  imaginary  fourth  wall  is  successively 
a  mirror,  a  window,  a  door,  a  blank  wall,  and  no  wall  at 
all  for  in  the  fifth  scene  the  convention  of  a  rotating 
frolic  is  demolished  when  Me  awakens  to  the  awareness  of 
the  audience  realizing  the  existence  of  Him  and  Me  as 
characters  is  due  to  the  audience  pretending  tney  are 

True  to  the  landscape  of  the  dream,  the  stage  not 


real . 
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only  serves  as  a  habitation  but  a  haunt  as  the  five  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  room  become  five  metaphors  of  the  relation 
of  art  to  life.  The  play  is  a  reflection  of  life;  a  view 
of  life;  a  passage  to  it;  life  itself  -  private  and  self- 
contained;  and  since  it  is  life  -  common  to  all.^ 

The  successful  use  of  any  form  exists  in  the 
user's  ability  to  extract  meaning  for  his  purposes  within 
the  confines  of  the  form  and  still  present  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  meanings  beyond  the  form.  Cummings  not  only 
elicits  the  full  use  of  the  stage  metaphor  within  the 
legitimate  form  of  the  play,  but  he  also  imaginatively 
caparisons  this  form  by  welding  it  to  the  stage  metaphor 
found  in  dreams .  By  the  use  of  both  forms  he  presents 
yet  another  magnification  of  Him's  mosaic  search  for 
identity  as  a  creator.  A  cornucopia  of  creative  con¬ 
siderations  lists  itself  from  the  use  of  the  play  as  a 
playground  found  in  Cummings'  image  of  dolls  and  the 
ingenious  carousel  quality  of  the  rotating  stage  to  the 
manikin  manipulations  of  roles  in  the  theatre  organism 
be  they  those  of  actor,  playwright,  or  director. 
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In  investigating  the  self-discovery  of  the  artist 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  dream  form,  Cummings  has  created 
an  imaginatively  upholstered  work.  Self-discovery  in  the 
play  finds  expression  in  an  inundation  of  imaginative 
ideas  and  techniques  as  suggested  by  the  form  of  the 
dream.  These  ideas  and  techniques  include  Cummings'  own 
theory  of  art  and  love,  the  investigation  of  the  growth 
of  the  artist  both  linearly  and  cyclically,  as  well  as 
the  manipulation  of  the  dream  form  and  dramatic  play  to 
express  this  process  of  self-discovery. 

A  complex  man  who  is  going  through  a  process  of 
self-discovery,  and  who  is  writing  a  play  about  this  self- 
discovery  will  undoubtedly  explore  many  divergent  pos¬ 
sibilities  simultaneously.  The  divergence  of  Cummings' 
self-catechism  is  well  described  by  William  Saroyan: 

Ouestions,  very  good  ones,  the  most  important  kind 
it  is  possible  to  ask,  non-answer  answers,  half- 
answers,  cancelled  answers,  new  questions  out _ of 
non-half-whole  and  cancelled  answers  all  working 
at  the  question  who  is  anybody  .  .  .  who  is  the 

[artist] .... 

The  play,  thus,  becomes  such  a  richly  invested 
suite  of  personal  ideas  and  experiences  -  so  involved  that 
little  of  it  can  be  grasped  in  one  exposure  by  an  unini¬ 
tiated  reader  or  theatre  spectator.  Yet  this  by  no  means 
implies  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  play  to  understand. 
Cummings,  probably  out  of  self-defense,  merely  encourages 
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his  audience  not  to  try  to  understand  it.  Thus,  Cummings 
felt  compelled  to  insert  the  following  warning  on  the 


program  note  of  the  play's  first  production: 

Relax  and  give  this  play  a  chance  to  strut  its 
stuff  -  relax,  don't  worry  because  it's  not  like 
something  else  -  relax,  stop  wondering  what  it's 
all  about  -  like  many  strange  and  wonderful  things. 

Life  included,  this  play  isn't  about  it  simply  is. 

Don't  try  to  despise  it,  let  it  try  to  despise  you. 
Don't  try  to  enjoy  it,  let  it  try  to  enjoy  you. 

DON'T  TRY  TO  UNDERSTAND  IT,  LET  IT  TRY  TO  UNDER¬ 
STAND  YOU.2 

By  encouraging  the  play  to  try  to  understand  the  audience, 

Cummings  provides  a  catalyst  for  the  audience  to  find 

sympathy  for  his  theory  of  self-transcendence  in  allowing 

the  play  to  reveal  the  audience  to  itself.  In  other  words, 

Cummings  would  be  pleased  if  his  audience  would  "approach 

and  accept  Him  in  the  same  way  as  a  spectator  watches  a 

circus:  with  a  sense  of  wonder,  of  joy,  in  sound  and 

colour  and  movement;  with  a  readiness  to  laugh;  above  all 

„  3 

with  no  questions. 

Although  he  had  announced  that  the  play  is  about 
the  artist's  process  of  self-discovery,  Cummings  seems  to 
deliberately  refocus  the  discussion  of  what  the  play  is 
about  into  what  is  the  play.  This  evolution  to  "isness" 


is 


discussed  by  Norman  Friedman: 


Art  for  Cummings, 
organic,  art  must 


imitates  nature;  since  nature  is 
also  be  organic;  therefore,  a 
work  of  art,  in  capturing  the  process  of  becoming, 
will  become  something  itself,  a  Verb,  911 
is  not  about  something,  it  is  something;  it 

mean  anything. 


It 

doesn ' t 


it  exists. 


■ 
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And  Cummings  himself  upholds  the  view  that  the  work  itself 
says  what  it  means,  is  its  own  explanation  in  his  preface 
to  the  play  -  an  "Imaginary  Dialogue  Between  an  Author  and 
a  Public": 


Author . 
Public. 
Author . 
Public . 
Author . 

Public. 

Author. 


Public . 
Author . 


Public . 
Author . 


Well? 

What  is  Him  about? 

Why  ask  me?  Did  I  or  didn't  I  make _ the  play? 
But  you  surely  know  what  you're  making. . . 

Beg  pardon,  Mr.  Public.  I  surely  make  what 
I 'm  knowing . 

So  far  as  I'm  concerned,  my  very  dear  sir; 
nonsense  isn't  everything  in  life. 

And  so  far  as  you're  concerned  "life"  is  a 
verb  of  two  voices  —  active,  to  do,  and 
passive,  to  dream.  Others  believe  doing 
to  be  only  a  kind  of  dreaming.  Still  others 
have  discovered  (in  a  mirror  surrounded  with 
mirrors)  something  harder  than  silence  but 
softer  than  falling:  the  third  voice  of 
"life,"  which  believes  itself  and  which  can¬ 
not  mean  because  it  is. 

Bravo,  but  are  such  persons  good  for  any¬ 
thing  in  particular? 

They  are  good  for  nothing  except  walking 
upright  in  the  cordial  revelation  of  the 
fatal  reflexive. 

And  your  play  is  all  about  one  of  these 
persons,  Mr.  Author? 

Perhaps.  But  (let  me  tell  you  a  secret)  I  ^ 
rather  hope  my  play  is  one  of  these  persons. 


Giving  an  artwork  a  human  status  means  giving  it 
human  limitations.  Self-discovery  cannot  present  a  state 


ment  because  it  is  a  process  in  search  of  a  statement.  A 
theatrical  work  hinges  on  some  evolution  of  a  single 
statement.  What  Cummings  has  wrought  in  presenting  the 
process  of  self-discovery,  to  use  Norman  Friedman's  grand 
metaphor  is  "a  globed  rounded  thing  almost  impenetrable 
from  the  outside."6  But  for  a  work  to  have  theatrical 


•  •  ,-rr 
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efficacy  it  must  be  accessible  from  the  "outside."  To 
minimize  this  esoteric  gap,  Cummings  no  doubt  embraced 
the  form  of  a  dream  which  is  universal  in  its  famili¬ 
arity  and  encourages  inconsistencies  and  absurdities 
with  wild  abandon.  Accepted  as  such,  the  play  becomes 
an  engrossing  specimen  of  the  multi-facets  of  self- 
discovery  as  disclosed  in  the  dream  form.  Yet,  in  pre¬ 
senting  these  facets,  the  play  seems  to  be  inhibited  by 
a  peek-a-boo  shyness.  Thus,  although  the  play  exudes 
lyric  beauty  and  much  humour,  somehow  it  misses  booming 
the  agony  of  the  artist  in  his  self-discovery.  That  is 
not  to  say  that  the  agony  is  not  there,  but  in  terms  of 
theatrical  presentation  the  agony  is  smothered  and  the 
joy  and  frivolity  of  the  work  seem  to  have  precedence. 

For  example,  the  ebullience  of  the  freaks,  the  three 
Miss  Weirds,  and  some  of  the  scenes  of  Him's  play  seem 
to  leave  a  far  stronger  imprint  in  reading  and  probably 
in  performance  than  the  tender  and  often  tragic  tension 
between  the  lovers  in  the  Him  and  Me  scenes. 

Perhaps,  in  the  final  analysis,  this  process  of 
self-discovery  on  Cummings 1  part  is  ooth  tne  play  s 
greatest  asset  as  a  piece  of  literature,  and  its  greatest 
liability  in  the  pragmatic  world  of  the  theatre.  Attempts 
to  unravel  the  play  in  terms  of  meaning  have  often  proved 
most  frustrating.  Eric  Bentley,  one  of  the  few  people 
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who  has  ever  directed  the  play,  confessed  to  his  mysti¬ 
fication  : 

Even  when  I  came  to  know  the  whole  text  by  heart  I 
still  was  not  sure  of  the  sequence  of  events  in 
Him  and  Me ' s  relationship:  there  is  attraction, 
intimacy,  estrangement,  departure,  return,  but  in 
what  order,  with  what  results?  It  is  a  fair  sub¬ 
ject  for  discussion  whether  the  plot  of^a  play 
has  any  right  to  be  as  obscure  as  this. 

Further  rumination  about  the  play's  perplexity  culminated 

in  Bentley's  statement  that:  "Diversity  of  comment  has 

led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  play  means  nothing,  or 

(which  is  the  same  thing)  that  all  interpretations  are 

correct . " ^ 

In  conclusion,  although  there  seems  to  be  a  con¬ 
fusion  as  to  intent  on  the  part  of  Cummings,  perhaps  the 
ultimate  criticism  rests  with  the  reader's  or  spectator  s 
personal  experience  and  confrontation  with  the  play.  It 
is  often  witty,  sometimes  maddeningly  pompous,  sometimes 


equally  charming,  for  the  most  part  hilariously  enter¬ 
taining,  occasionally  sad,  even  less  occasionally  tragic, 
but  decidedly  fascinating. .. its  name  is  Him. 


... 
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■^William  Saroyan,  "There  ought  to  be  more," 
Nation,  CL XXVI I I  (February  27,  1954),  p.  177. 

^E.  E.  Cummings  as  cited  by  Robert  E.  Maurer, 
from  "E .  E.  Cummings'  Him,"  in  The  Bucknell  Review,  V 
(1954-1955) ,  p.  3. 

•^Robert  E.  Maurer,  "E .  E.  Cummings'  Him,  "  The 
Bucknell  Review,  V  (1954-1955),  pp .  5-6. 

^Norman  Friedman,  E.  E.  Cummings:  The  Growth 
of  a  Writer.  (Carbondale:  Southern  Illinois  University 
Press,  1964),  pp .  51-52. 

^E .  E.  Cummings,  "Imaginary  Dialogue  Between  an 
Author  and  a  Public, "  cited  by  Eric  Bentley,  from  "Notes 
on  Him, "  [Eric  Bentley,  author] ,  in  From  the  Modern 
Repertoire ,  Series  Two,  [Eric  Bentley^  editor]  (Bloom¬ 
ington  :  Indiana  University  Press,  1957),  p.  487. 

^Friedman,  Growth  of  a  Writer,  p.  55. 

7Eric  Bentley,  "Notes  on  Him, "  in  From  the  Modern 
Repertoire,  Series  Two,  ed.  by  Eric  Bentley  (Bloomington: 
Indiana  University  Press,  1957),  p.  487. 

^Ibid . ,  p .  486 . 
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